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Then, said the monk, ‘ These be vain and unholy dreamings ; think of them no more, but 
when they assail thee, begin telling thy beads, and strive w th the lying spirit; and above all, 
give freely to holy church of thy substance.’ And thereat the baron went on his way, sad at 
heart, for he wist not that his thoughts were evil.” MatTTHEW PaRIs. 


Away to the mountain side, and the dark rapid stream of my own native 
Cabarras! Iam weary of toil, and the conventions of city life, and the 
prison wall of thousands of human eyes, that are ever upon me; I would 
be free once more, as I was free in the days that have long past away— 
on the lone hill—by the still lake, set like a sparkling stone, in the very 
heart of a forest whose tall pines have bowed, with their eternal green 
branches, to the winds of a hundred years—or still farther away from the 
haunts of mankind, to the vast prairie that stretches, miles upon miles, 
with no hillock, or tree, not even a shrub on which the eye may repose for 
a moment, as it sweeps the level horizon. I pant for solitude, and room 
to give way to my own thoughts; for a world where there is no artifice ; 
where there is none to do or receive injury, or for whose sake I must sub- 
due the fresh-springing impulses of my own nature. In the crowded city 
my actions are not of my own guiding; my course is governed by some- 
thing out of myself, for wherever I turn, there is a barrier of mode, or of 
prejudice, or of factitious propriety, not founded upon the unchangeable 
basis of nature, and reason, and free thought, but upon solemn devices of 
little rectangular minds that move only by p:ecedent ; better to stand stil] 
forever, than walk in a path not marked out by mine own will, and with 
eyes forbidden to wander at large over the distant lands-ape, to the moun- 
tain that buries its head in the clouds, or far away to the depths of the 
blue arch overhead, lest my feet turn aside for a moment, out of the beaten 
track in which every step is controlled by the presence of thousands. 
This is not the life of a man; of that wonderful being whose mind was 
intended to rule over all the material world and be governed alone by its 
inherent unshackled energies ; in this world of system and regulation, the 
soul is stripped of its privilege; it is no longer an agent, but like the 
needle surrounded with iron, reft of its power and constantly forced into 
directions adverse to its nature. 

But away to the desert! my spirit longs for the free solitude of the 
uninhabited wild, where the herbage has sprung from the rich soil, and 
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shot up to luxuriance, and withered away at the summer’s close, year 
after year for ages, and never bent under a human footstep; where the 
destroyer has never come with his accursed inventions to take the innocent 
life of the fearless bird, or the fleet deer that starts not with the wisdom of 
dear-bought experience from the fatal presence of man ; where the glorious 
forest trees have never been swept from the earth by thousands to gratify 
human caprice or human cupidity. Let me forget the world of constraint, 
and sorrow, and toil, and perpetual artifice, and escape for a time to the 
region of nature and liberty, where only God’s hand has wrought in 
unspeakable wonders ; the region amid whose glories I revel in dreams. 

Behold! aye, gaze forever in mute admiration! Wheresoever I turn, 
there is matter for breathless, fearful delight. The fierce rays of noon 
are scorching the earth, but not one can pierce the dark canopy under 
whose shade I stand. These pines are the growth of a hundred years ; 
their huge trunks, blackened by age, and straight as the arrow whose 
strongest flight could hardly attain their summits, tower aloft like the 
pillars of some vast temple, measured by whose stupendous dimensions the 
proudest of human fabrics would appear mean and diminutive ; Egyptian 
or Grecian art never imagined a roof of such lofty and solemn grandeur 
as that formed by the dense unbroken mass of their gloomy verdure. 
There is not a breath of air to rustle among their wide-spreading branches ; 
and nothing disturbs the awful quiet, save now and then the quick angry 
bark of the squirrel, the busy tap of the strong-billed woodpecker, or the 
harsh scream of the mocking-bird. The soul is weighed down with a 
feeling of reverence, and bows to the sublimity of majestic nature. Far 
away to the left rolls a broad river, whose swift waters never upbore raft, 
or canoe, or bark of human construction; net, or spear, or barbed hook 
never inflicted death upon one of the beautiful creatures that dwell in its deep 
recesses. The solemn forest extends to its very brink, but its proximity 
is betrayed by the wilder and more luxuriant vegetation to which it gives 
birth and sustenance. Myriads of wild flowers of every conceivable hue 
are gemming the earth ; vines and creepers are twining like huge serpents 
around the trunks, and stretching their vast Jength from branch to branch 
of the gigantic trees ; and from the virgin soil, enriched by the decaying 
vegetable deposits of ages, are springing thousands of shrubs, bushes and 
mosses, that have never been classed by Linneus. Lizards dart swiftly 
over the fallen leaves that rustle beneath their light tread; enormous 
spiders have hung their long webs, sparkling with dew drops, from the vines 
and saplings ; here and there may be seen droves of wild hogs, rabbits 
scampering to their holes, or flocks of pigeons wheeling in swift flight 
through the trees ; and the ear is startled at times, by the sudden whirr of 
the partridge, or the terrible warning note of the rattle-snake. 

But see! was ever prospect more glorious than the superb sweep of the 
eye from the descending slope, at the bottom of which rolls the mighty 
river? Fed by the streams of a thousand hills, its dark waters pour along, 
noiseless, gloomy, but swift, and second only in breadth to the giant Mis- 
souri. Who can tell from what distant and unvisited region has flowed 
the eternal stream that is hastening by, to mingle its waves with those of 
the trackless ocean? From what inaccessible snows trickle the number- 
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less rills that unite in forming its source? What savage and unknown 
tribes are scattered over the wild luxuriant plains through which it sweeps 
in its lengthened career? The huge tree that is even now rushing by on 
its rapid resistless current, with its vast roots and wide-spreading branches 
towering over the flood, was perhaps torn from its native soil by an Arctic 
tempest ; the enormous trunk has perhaps voyaged thousands of miles 
since it was hurled from its abiding place by the force of the mighty wind, 
or still mightier waters on which it is now upborne, like a feather dancing 
over the ripples of some diminutive fairy streamlet. Hark to the loud 
splash of the leaping sturgeon! Quick as the lightning’s gleam, the 
strong graceful creature darts from the river’s bosom, scattering drops of 
brilliancy as he springs, and instantly falling again with a sound that echoes 
along the shores, while the circling waves spread, ring after ring, betray- 
ing the spot where he fell. Far over the waters the opposite bank rises 
abruptly into a mountain whose steep sides are covered with dark thick- 
growing evergreens ; the wild laurel, and the juniper, and thousands of 
dwarfish cedars ; but scattered about are patches of cold dull gray, which 
tell of the naked rock, from whose bosom the thin soil has been torn away 
by the rains and winds of past ages. Andsee! High over head soars a 
lordly eagle, gliding without an effort in wide circles, far above the 
highest peak of the mountain, and covering space for an empire with the 
keen glance of his strong vision. With a single sweep of his mighty 
pinion he shoots away like an arrow from the bow of the vigorous moun- 
taineer, and then with his wings wide-spread and motionles:, he rushes 
through the sustaining air, rejoicing in his unequalled speed, yet with a 
flight so calm and true that not one plume of his arching neck is ruffled. 
Thousands of yards beneath him, the broad stream lies, diminished in his 
gaze by distance to a rivulet, glancing in the summer sun, and the huge 
rocks that topple on the mountain’s brow appear too small to give a rest- 
ing place for his expanded talon ; yet not a living thing fit to become the 
prey of the noble bird can stir upon the plain beyond, or in the shadow of 
those rocks, or by the waters of the glittering stream, and pass unnoticed 
by the piercing eye that from its airy height is glancing over the scene 
below. A wanton kid is playing in the joy of its young heart among the 
cliffs, watched by the loving eyes of its wild dam, that lies upon the breast 
of yonder naked rock, basking in the noontide beams. The eagle’s glance 
is for a moment fixed upon the thoughtless creature, glad in the solitude 
that is its home ; but no feeling of compassion touches the heart of the 
high-soaring bird; he pauses for an instant in his circling flight—his 
mighty wings are thrown above his head, and with a rush swift as the 
storm’s, but noiseless as the falling of the dew, he pounces on his victim; 
a single scream, wild as the whoop of the revenging savage, tells of his 
exultation as his talons sink in the shuddering flesh, and in another moment 
the fated kid is borne aloft, turning its dying eyes in vain for help to its 
affrighted mother. 

Turn from the feathered monarch of the air, and see another shape of 
beauty. The faint stealings of the breeze that now begins to murmur 
through the foliage, are loaded with the fragrance of a thousand flowers ; 
and there, within that level shade near which a monstrous tulip-tree uprears 
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its lofty trunk, is the birth-place of the mingling odors. There grows the 
honey-suckle, twining its prehensile stem around the branches of the 
sweet magnolia, and shedding perfume with its myriads of flowers ; there 
too grow the sweet-briar, and the many-flowered rose; the fragrant 
wild-apple and the beautiful catalpa. But brilliant as they are, their 
splendor is eclipsed by the living form of perfect loveliness, whose 
rapid movements baffle the eye, which vainly strives to follow its almost 
viewless progress as it darts among the flowers like a winged gem, ga- 
thering from every one its sweets with but a single kiss. Rays of every 
hue and of the most perfect brilliance glitter from its plumage ; and on its 
tiny head it wears a crest that gives out flashes like the diamond. The 
humming of its wings is scarcely louder than the drowsy note of the 
industrious bee with which it shares the nectar of the flowers. See! The 
splendid creature has darted like a sun-beam close to where I stand; I 
could reach it with the slender wand torn in passing from the hazel-bush, 
beneath whose shade we saw the young opossums gaily feeding. Shall 
I strike it to the earth? It is a bird; the least of all the feathered 
race ; the wonder and the darling of the curious ornithologist. There! 
It has come still nearer, and I could grasp it with my hand—Perish the 
thought! How should I presume to ask or hope for mercy in my dying 
hour with the guilt upon my soul of having crushed that bright and beauti- 
ful existence? The God who made me, also made the humming-bird ; 
endowed it with capacity to feel, and suffer, and enjoy; and shall I dare 
to take the life to which its right is just as perfect as is mine to that which 
I possess, and for the sake too, of the very loveliness designed to give that 
life protection? Blighting and wasting in the act, the beauty which my 
cruel nature prompts me to pervert from the benevolent purpose of its 
Creator, and wrest into a motive for destruction? Go thy way unharmed, 
most innocent and lovely being; the cruel hawk would spare a thing so 
exquisite, a life so made for joy and beauty; man alone would inflict suf- 
fering and death upon thee, and man is a stranger here. 

There is a storm brewing among the hills. The faint breeze that was 
welcomed so lately, as it came stealing at intervals over the water whose 
bosom it scarce had power to ruffle, sweeps through the forest now, in 
short, fitful gusts, tossing the long slender branches in wild confusion, 
and whirling up the dead leaves from the earth upon which they are 
thickly strewed, yellow and withered, as if for an emblem of that certain 
doom to which all earthly things are subject. In the pauses between, 
there is a fearful and ominous stillness, and the heat, which, intense as it 
was, until now has been tempered by the elastic freshness and purity of 
the atmosphere, is becoming close, heavy and oppressive; thick black 
clouds are gathering over the mountain ; and from the ancient trees issues 
a dismal and indescribable sound, that to the ear of fancy seems a groan 
of lamentation for the wrath of the expected tempest. It comes, at last, 
in its fury; the leaves are torn from their branches and scattered aloft by 
thousands upon the wings of the storm; sudden darkness, like that of 
midnight, broods over the earth ; a few big drops of rain come plashing 
upon the thick masses of foliage, soon to be followed by a descending 
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torrent, and the river’s bosom, so calm and waveless but a few minutes 
since, is lashed into foam and ploughed up in huge heaving furrows by 
the rush of the hurricane. Hark to the roar of the thunder; the voice o¢ 
Omnipotence calling the elements to battle! The lightning flashes, 
and all around isa blaze of fearful and unendurable splendor; millions of 
torches could not dispel the gloom of this old forest, overshadowed by the 
black storm-bearing clouds, with a more dazzling and intolerable radiance. 
Again and again it illuminates all the firmament ; and see, how the forky 
streams play round the brow of the precipice. Heavens, what a terrific peal! 
Beginning with a sharp and sudden crack, succeeded by a continuous rattle, 
alike in sound but louder than the volleyed ringing of ten thousand mus- 
kets, and ending with a roar, compared with which, the most appalling 
noises of human invention are but the distant murmur of a gentle stream, 
in contrast with the booming of an angry sea against the rocks of some 
bold cape or headland. Fearful and amazing sight! The fiery bolt has 
struck a mighty sycamore that stood alone in solitary majesty, upon the 
grassy knoll formed by the bending of the river. Stood, but stands no 
longer, for in less than the space of a single heart-beat, the giant of the 
forest is blasted, riven, scattered in undistinguishable ruin. A moment 
since, and it was a lofty, glorious tree, beneath whose spreading branches 
a thousand men could have taken shelter, and whose single trunk might 
have been hollowed into a bark of capacity sufficient to dare the perils of 
an ocean voyage. The fiery messenger was sped, and it lies in fragments 
on the ground; days of patient human toil and ingenuity would have been 
required to lay it prostrate, but an instant has sufficed the hand of God, 
to hurl it to the earth, a shattered, formless wreck, and strew the space 
around with fragments of its substance; not a limb that is not rent to 
shivers! Mysterious, fearful agent! what is the feebleness of man, 
wielding the deadliest of his boasted inventions, compared with the might 
of thy terrific energies? Another peal,and yet another, and more awful! 
Is it the day of doom? Down to your knees, and pray, for surely the last 
trump is sounding, to announce the awful moment in which earth shall 
pass away, and al] that it contains be wrapt in one complete and terrible 
destruction. Impending ruin overhangs the bright and beautiful creation ; 
but the Almighty hand controls the raging elements, and his bidding has 
already gone forth to put a limit to their fury. The rain descends with 
tenfold violence ; no longer in streams, but as it were in floods, that break 
not in their fall; yet is the howling of the wind less fierce and dreadful, 
and each succeeding thunder-peal is shorter and more distant than the 
last. The intervals between the flashes of the lightning are longer in du- 
ration, and faint gleams of day are breaking through the gloom that over- 
spreads the firmament. Hail to the first joyful sunbeam, piercing the riven 
clouds! And now how fast they roll away, and leave the brilliant blue 
of the clear skies unshrouded! The rain-drops pendent from the leaves, 
and from the tendrils of the vines, and resting in the bosom of the flowers, 
sparkle like countless diamonds in the sun-light; the air is cooled, and 
the hot earth refreshed, and the birds are again darting and pouring forth 
their melody among the foliage. 
* 
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A short distance within the wood there is a mass of rocks, forming a 
slight acclivity ; steep at one side, but elsewhere rising with a gradual 
and gentle inclination. The gray stone is almost covered with moss 
and lichens of many and brilliant hues, and from clefts in its ungenial 
substance spring the small rough trunks of the hardy rock-cedar. Near 
the foot of the diminutive precipice, where the stone rises like a wall, 
streams a trickling rill of purest water, welling from the very heart of 
the rock, and keeping ever full a little basin, formed perhaps by its own 
droppings, from whose margin the streamlet flows again, murmuring as 
it glides in devious beauty, soon to be swallowed up in the vast bosom 
of the deep and mighty river. All around the “ Spring-rock”’ the earth 
is covered with short fine grass, smooth and soft as velvet, which the 
never-failing streamlet keeps in freshness and verdure, even at the hot- 
est season, when in less favored spots the soil is parched and the her- 
bage withered by the fierce glare of the long and burning days, and night 
brings no welcome dew to give them needful moisture. Eastern luxury 
may boast a softer couch, but none of more alluring aspect; willows, 
with their pendent, waving branches, shield it from the sun, and gentle 
breezes loaded with fragrance join with the murmur of the glancing rivu- 
let, and the drowsy hum of insects, and the distant song of forest birds, 
to lull the senses and the mind in dreamy meditation. 

* * * 

Sweet Ellen! how many years have fled since I have dared to think of 
thee, and of the happiness we knew together! She was an orphan, but 
not friendless ; wealth, immense wealth, as it was deemed in the remote 
village where we lived, awaited her arrival at the age of legal womanhood ; 
I was the youngest son of a poor farmer. Ellen and I were classmates 
in the village seminary, for, in the simple custom of the place and time, 
the boys and girls were led along the path of learning together; as yet 
the necessity of separate establishments, or of distinct classes in the same, 
was not discovered, and Ellen’s guardian could see no reason in the 
wealth that was to become her’s, why her education should not be gained 
at the same schvol and in precisely the same manner with that of his own 
sons and daughters. She was a lovely, gentle girl ; more given to study 
than to play, and yet more to solitude and thought than either. In truth 
there was something almost unnatural in her passion for lone places ; even 
when a child, she would steal away to the shades of the old pine forest 
just beyond the village, and lie for hours upon the grass beneath some 
huge and solemn tree, dreaming, perhaps, of ten thousand wild and beauti- 
ful imaginings which to clothe in language would have been far beyond her 
power. She was already at the school when I became a pupil ; there our 
acquaintance began; a week sufficed to make us friends, and friendship 
soon ripened into that most innocent and lovely of all human sentiments, 
childish love. We read, and thought, and rambled together ; conned our 
lessons from the same book, laughed or wept over the same stories, and 
joined our voices in the same wild ditties. Our schoolmates teased us 
and the men and women of the village laughed at our juvenile attach- 
ment; but we were happy, and went on loving each other, though we 
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knew not even the name of the feeling that so bound us together. So we 
grew up, and from children became a country lad and maiden ; less to- 
gether than in more childish years, but still simple, guileless, and when 
we could meet, still happy in each other’s society. But a change came 
over, not our feelings, but our situations. Ellen’s guardian was advised to 
place her in a boarding-school at the county town of H., there to acquire 
the accomplishments befitting her wealth and station, and I, in the fashion 
of my country, removed to a distant village and took charge of a school, 
for the sake of earning wherewithal to maintain myself at college. We 
parted kindly and sadly, yet not as lovers ; we called ourselves only friends 
and school-companions, almost from infancy. It was not until nearly a 
year of absence had enabled me to understand the real nature of my own 
feelings, that I knew myself a lover; and another rolled away, before I 
began to perceive how little hope there was for love so placed as mine ; 
how great the obstacles between wealth and poverty. The discovery was 
made, however; not from others, or from books, but simply by the aid of 
that worldly knowledge which now began to dawn upon my mind. Need 
it be told, that with the knowledge came wretchedness for a companion ? 

I went to college, and two more years elapsed before I visited my pa- 
rents. Ellen was still in my heart, but I scarcely hoped or even wished 
to meet her; I was prepared to find myself forgotten, and to forget in turn 
was to be my only effort. I did not ask or even speak of her; but if I was 
silent, so were not my mother and my sisters. The tidings they made 
haste to give me were sweet, yet full of sorrow ; Ellen had returned more 
beautiful and more accomplished, but otherwise unchanged ; still the same 
kind, affectionate, and gentle creature she had been at school, and although 
now in the enjoyment of her wealth, and conscious of the duties and ad- 
vantages attendant on its possession, still modest, simple, and unpretend- 
ing, as when we parted. I loved her all the more at hearing this; but 
with the increase of affection came no thought of its indulgence or encou- 
ragement. They wished me to pay her an early visit, assuring me of her 
delight at meeting her old schoolmate and companion in childhood; and 
nothing could exceed their displeasure and astonishment at my refusal ; 
they ascribed it to forgetfulness ! 

There was one of our ancient haunts which I longed to see once more. 
It was a lonely spot, where the bank of the river rose abruptly from the 
water’s edge to the height of forty or fifty feet ; but on the landward side, 
descended by a gentle slope, carpeted with verdure, and crowned with trees 
and shrubbery. The way to this wild place was little known and seldom 
traversed, for the distance from the village was considerable, and the path 
ran through a gloomy swamp in many turns and windings, which made it 
difficult to find, although perfectly safe to one who knew it accurately. It 
had been a favorite resort of mine in boyhood, and after I became ac- 
quainted with Ellen, we had rambled through the swamp, and stood upon 
the high steep bank together, hundreds of times, watching the fish-hawks 
as they soared above the stream, or the king-fisher darting along its mar- 
gin; and on the second day of my return, taking advantage of a moment 
when the whole household was engaged, I slipped out and hastened to the 
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well remembered pathway. Every step was a remembrance, but I hurried 
forward, eager to behold once more a place with which in memory was 
linked so much of happiness that never could return. 

I had traversed nearly half the distance, when, upon turning an angle of 
the path, I saw but a few yards before me a female, dressed with more 
taste and elegance than were customary with the village maidens ; she was 
standing, but with her face in the direction I was pursuing, and her atti- 
tude, I thought, expressed fear and agitation. I hastened to the spot, and 
quickly perceived the cause of her alarm in a monstrous snake, lying 
coiled up just before her in the path. As I approached she turned, and 
disclosed the pale but lovely features of my worshipped Ellen. An excla- 
mation of joy and thankfulness, in which my name was mingled, struck 
upon my heart, even in that moment of anxiety, with a feeling of perfect 
happiness, for it told me that I too was remembered. 

The reptile was quickly put to flight, and after a few words of frank and 
cordial greeting, Ellen placed her arm in mine, and we were again follow- 
ing the path so often traversed in former years: The manner of our un- 
expected meeting seemed to bring us back at once to the feelings of the 
past, and our discourse was full of kindness and mutual confidence ; the 
time in which we had been strangers to each other seemed to be totally 
forgotten ; we were again the Frank and Ellen of the village school, and 
I, perfectly happy. We rambled on until we reached the brow of the 
steep bank ; the river was much swollen by recent heavy rains, and rushed 
along beneath us, angry, black, and rapid, with a hoarse and dissonant 
murmur. Long we stood, engaged in pleasant converse ; recollections of 
the past, mutual queries and replies of present things and prospects, and 
kind anticipations of the future. Ellen’s looks, and voice, and language, 
wrought upon me like a spell; doubts and fears were banished in a mo- 
ment, and I gave myself up, body and soul, to the long-restrained passion 
of my heart. 

I want words to express the total change wrought in my feelings by this 
interview ; my love for Ellen was no ‘onger 9 misfortune, a source of mi- 
sery, a wild and hopeless dream, which to cherish was destruction ; I re- 
joiced in it, cherished it ; and by so many artless tokens did the lovely wo- 
man seem to manifest her identity of feeling with the child of former 
years, that I almost dared to hope there would be no presumption even in 
believing that it was already mutual. Oh, happiness! how bright, how 
brief, and followed by what utter misery! Her hand was clasped in mine ; 
a blush was on her cheek, and affection sparkling in her eyes ; the words 
of love were on my lips—another moment, and they would have been 
uttered, when I felt the earth beneath me tremble—a fearful shriek burst 
from the lips of her I loved so well, and in an instant she was gone from 
my side; the solid mass on which we stood, undermined by the swollen 
torrent, sunk with a fearful crash into the dark rapid stream, leaving me 
suspended from a branch to which I had clung with the instinct of self- 
preservation; but Ellen was gone forever. I saw her for a moment as 
she rose to the surface—heard her last dreadful scream of agony—help- 
less, powerless to save—ere I could move, or even think what to do, her 
lifeless form was hurried far away by the rushing torrent. * * * 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


Ir is quite too late in the day to sneer at Phrenology now. The doc- 
trine is no longer in its infancy. It is strong, vigorous, active, and rapidly 
in progress. The popular mind has begun to act upon it. Sarcasm 
answers no longer the purpose of refutation. Reason only—strong ar- 
gument, and a just issue upon the true grounds, will be admitted; and in 
such a contest the Phrenologist speaks fearlessly and with all confidence. 
There is no doubt—no want of courage, among its advocates and pro- 
fessors. They are the challengers—they defy all comers. They are the 
sneerers now :—they laugh to scorn the old metaphysicians, and Demos 
begin to laugh with them. The organ of firmness is strong, and that 
of self-esteem has a proportional development in their heads, not less 
than in the heads of their enemies, and thus provided, full of zeal, with a 
restless and searching causality and comparison, they must certainly— 
not to be guilty of the semblance of a pun—they must certainly go ahead. 

They have stood a long and severe contest. They bore the shafts of 
scorn and ridicule, the test of analysis, the doubt of the sceptical, and 
the denial of the school, and have survived, if they have not outlived them 
all. There is an ordeal for every new theory, and they have gone through 
it. But they had this advantage over most others. Theirs was no new 
theory—they simply embodied into form, a series of opinions, which 
had been common with all mankind from the beginning of society. They 
simply named our experience, and this is the true secret of their success. 
They appealed to the mass. They asked the people if prima facie there 
was not ground for their motion. 

All men had been accustomed from the earliest ages to ascribe intel- 
lectual superiority to the good forehead. The old painters and sculptors 
had made this the feature of superiority. Their good and great men 
had high heads—never flat ones ; and the vulgar phrase for a clever man 
was, that he was a “long headed fellow.” A head, large and full in the 
rear, was always a bad sign, and nobody liked it—whereas, a voluminous 
and towering projection over the eyes like a wall—a head such as Web- 
ster’s for example,—was a manifestation of intellectual superiority which 
nobody pretended to misunderstand. A head like Walter Scott’s, con- 
veyed the idea of good moral as well as mental organization. We see it 
at a glance, and a look is all that is necessary to common consent. This 
was the popular thought, common even to a proverb—and embodied in pro- 
verbia} language. The Phrenologists have done nothing more than find a 
name for the things that mankind had found before. The child was christ- 
ened—that was all—it had been begotten, and born, and was growing, like 
an unclaimed gipsey, many long seasons before. To prove this, go back 
to the old collections, look at the images on canvass and in stone, by the 
ancient artists. Look at the bust of Homer, of Zeno, of Trajan, of the 
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the palmiest days of Grecian and Roman glory. Be the portraitures true 
or not, it isthe same thing. If the artist only gave his idea of what 
should be the physical form and features of character, it proves conclu- 
sively that in his experience they were accustomed to wear such an ex- 
pression, and to possess such and such developments. That he was 
discriminating—that he never gave to a scoundrel the semblance of a 
god. It is only necessary to look at all their labors ; there is no putting 
your hand upon a solitary head in the gallery of the ancients which belies the 
doctrine of the Phrenologists. In this the professors of the new theory 
feel themselves strong. They say, and with no little plausibility, that they 
have made the doctrine to the scull, and not the scull to the doctrine. 
They insist that the theory comes from the highway, and not from the 
closet. ‘That your own eye, and your own finger, and your own thought 
may determine the matter to your own satisfaction, not less than theirs, 
at any moment, if, free from the little prejudices of the small man, and 
disposed to be honest, you go along the highway and scek for truth. 
They are willing that you should test the doctrine by the first dozen heads 
you encounter. Ifyou happen to have a friend whom you know to be a 
rascal or a thief, feel his head. Look out for conscientiousness—you will 
find it exceedingly small, while his acquisitiveness will be prodigious. His 
veneration will be a mere name for a deficient and wofully depressed 
thing, and the combined development will be such as to account, in great 
part, for his moral peculiarities. So say the Phrenologists, so say we, 
and so say no small number of the good people. It is their experience, 
and this is enough. That the philosopher—the professional schoolman 
should deny, is nothing wonderful. He has some awkward considerations 
to contend with, which stand in the way of his ready credence. His 
metaphysics are all overthrown by it—his Stewart, and his Reid, and his 
Locke, are so much blank paper,—and if he be a teacher of one or another of 
their systems, wo be unto him, for ‘‘ Othello’s occupation is gone.’’ Apart 
from any opposition arising to Phrenology from the professional theorist, 
there must always be a number of good people in the world—the illustri- 
ous obscures of every society—whose self-esteem is sufficiently deve! oped 
to prevent them from believing in any thing not of their own discovery. 
The man who undertakes to tell the people that he knows that which they 
know not, is certainly an impertinent fellow; and, with many persons, 
all those who aim to be considered wiser than their neighbors, are sadly 
uncivil people. In old tives, such impertinence was punished with the 
scourge, chains, and crucifixion—the knout is sometimes made a substitute 
for these in more modern periods,—and when no such remedies are per- 
mitted by the majority, the select and sacred few content themselves with 
damning the innovator to all eternity. 

But what of the doctrine?’ Why truly, what can we say—or what need 
to say any thing, the popular mind being once aroused? This is the great 
hope for the teacher, whose opinions are sound, and whose object is the 
truth. The mass have no policy to subserve, and the vulgar mind is de- 
cidedly unselfish. Set it to exercise, put it in motion, and on that sub- 
ject, it never sleeps again. It secures concessions from error, precisely 
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as it secures concessions from any other form of human tyranny. It 
never again lets them go out of possession. Once gained, liberty and truth 
become principles—immutable as justice, more lasting than the heavens. 
They go with the possessor into eternity, and become stars of the future. 

Yet something is necessary in the earthly progress of these great prin- 
ciples. Fiat lux! The steps are wanting by which we are to reach the 
eminence, and a popular alphabet of Phrenology is called for. Spurz- 
heim’s books are too cumbrous, though full of beautiful reading, and of just 
and felicitous argument. His catechism is too bald, and somewhat ob- 
scure from its brevity. We want a popular abridgment of these writings, 
in acheap and portable form. Several books, aiming at this character, 
have been put forth, but seldom by the right people. They are generally 
loose and inconsecutive—usually too much obscured by the technicals of 
anatomical science ; and in other respects slurred over, and wanting in 
the expansive philosophical analysis, which was so fine a feature of the 
mind of Spurzheim. We want a writer who will analyze and abridge, 
while compounding in one, the several writings on the subject, of Spurz- 
heim, Gall, Combe, and Chenevix—a neat little volume published by 
Amos Dean, at Albany, is the latest we have seen; but it is far from be- 
ing the thing. The work is given in lectures, and there is not a little bad 
taste in much of the small wit which it employs, particularly in the 
introduction, which, well enough perhaps when spoken to a mixed audi- 
tory, is nevertheless not a little out of place in a published essay. Still 
it is a book which may be useful, and until we get a better, it deserves 
recommendation—not as superseding either of the works and writers 
already referred to, for theirs are the works, if the reader is willing to 
spare the money required for, and can afford the time necessary for going 
threugh them—but as a convenient and cheap volume containing much of 
the necessary information, and simplified considerably, if not sufficiently 
for the general understanding.* 

But we digress, and may as well come back to our proposed object, 
which is an inquiry into the what, the how, and the wherefore of Phreno- 
logy. The term comes from the Greek, and signifies a discourse con- 
cerning the mind. Its namers—not originators—are Gall and Spurzheim— 
two German doctors—men strongly imbued with all the thirst for know- 
ledge and gourmand-like appetite for inquiry, which so much distinguish 
that people. The first notions of Gall on the subject were brought about 
naturally enough. He knew himself to be a clever lad—decidedly superior 
to many of the boys around him, yet he was surprised to find that many 
of them exceeded him in the facility of committing to memory. In con- 
nexion with this peculiarity, doubly remarkable as it seemed to him from 
its being possessed by persons so very inferior in most other mental attri- 
butes, he was struck by a singular prominence of the eye. Continuing to 
remark upon the subject, he became satisfied that in nearly every other 


* It would seem that the writer of this paper had never seen the elementary work 
of Combe, of which several editions have been published in the United States, in one 
duodecimo volume, costing only some 624 or 75 cents, and containing all the merits 
in which Dean’s is deficient.—Eb. 
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similar physical development, the faculty of committing to memory with 
rapidity, was strongly remarkable. The eye of inquiry was unsealed, and 
the young philosopher went on making observations, and passing from one 
feature to another, comparing heads and capacities, until by a close ad- 
herence to the inductive system, we find him laying down as a regular 
body of laws, the result of that experience in his own case, upon which 
mankind before had only generalized. Spurzheim, a greater mind, became 
associated with him, and they went from court to court, and city to city, 
and nation to nation, preaching their experience, and adding to its volume 
by the inspection of sculls, and the collection of facts. The result is 
before us, and to our experience and observation, made in good faith and 
with the fervent desire for the truth, they avow themselves ready to sub- 
mit theirs. According to the little volume of Mr. Dean, to which we have 
made a passing reference, there are three positions in which the essen- 
tials of Phrenology and its practical application are included. In the 
first—‘* mind’’—by which term are understood ‘intellect, sentiment and 
propensity,”’—is declared to be dependant upon “ brain” for the character 
of its performances, and the proper exercise of its functions. It will be 
perceived in the outset, that this proposition differs very much from the 
vulgar notion, to wit, that the doctrine contended for, was that the develop- 
ment of scull—the swelling here of the cranium and its depression there,— 
was the origin of action, will, or emotion. The second proposition of the 
Phrenologist, denying that mind is, according to the old metaphysicians, 
a single general power, asserts it to consist of a plurality of innate facul- 
ties, each having its separate office, whether of thought or of feeling—each 
having a limited nature, and each exercising a specific function. The 
third proposition contends for the manifestation of these faculties by dis- 
tinct organs, and that these organs are different parts of the brain. It is 
next contended, that the external developments of the cranium correspond 
precisely with the volume of brain beneath, in all heads in which disease 
or accident has not occasioned a variation from the general habit. 

Upon these grounds the Phrenologists build up their structure ; and the 
uninitiate would be surprised at the wonderful body of evidence which 
they bring forward in support of their philosophy. Into this evidence it 
is not our purpose to go. We have not room, and very little time for it; 
and even if we had, as we could only afford a brief and passing review of 
a doctrine upon which so much of human happiness, and the education of 
mankind depend, it might rather subtract from and do injury to the more 
profound laborers who go into a minute inquiry, and furnish to the people 
a more extended analysis, of its several parts and principles. It will be 
enough to recommend the doctrine to the reader. Let him get a know- 
ledge of it at all costs ; and, if able, let him get Spurzheim’s books in pre- 
ference to all others. He will soon find that it is not the monstrous 
creation which the self-sufficient and the sceptical have sought to make it. 
That all the jokes of the small critic have been thrown away, and are 
pointless—that craniology is not Phrenology—that Phrenology is not 
materialism, and that without Phrenology, the true means of human edu- 
cation must ever be, in great part, wanting to our hands. 8. 
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Poems. By S.G. Bulfinch. 1vol.18mo. James S, Burges, Charleston. 


A neat little volume, put forth without pretence or ostentation, in 
Charleston, South Carolina. The collection is small, and consists of a 
poem, in irregular measure, called ‘Chivalry,’ of some three hundred 
lines, and a variety of smaller pieces, chiefly devotional in their character. 
Mr. Bulfinch is a teacher of the gospel, and is the pastor of a church in 
Augusta, Georgia. He is already well known to the strictly religious pub- 
lic as the author of one or two small works in prose, of a moral nature. 
Among his flock he is highly esteemed, and although a very young man, 
has done much towards securing their respect and veneration. This 
much of the man, and now for the author. The work is introduced to us 
without preface and with so little pretension, that criticism of a severe 
aspect would scarcely be legitimate. The first poem in the collection 
opens gracefully, and imposingly, and gives us a brief picture of the an- 
cient ceremony of conferring the spurs and the honor of knighthood upon 
the youthful squire. He has been watching the shield, the helm, and ban- 
ner, in the solemn aisles of the old minster, through the dim hours of the 
night preceding the day when he is to obtain their possession, and assume 
their use. Next comes the fair array, and amidst music and high dis- 
course, 


“¢ Speaking of valor, faithfulness, and truth, 
And warning in the holiest name, 
The chosen and adopted youth, 
Onward to press to virtue and to fame,”— 


beauty is required to bind upon his heel the golden spur, the badge of his 
newly acquired distinction. ‘This is the introductory picture, and it is one 
gracefully drawn and sufficiently imposing. The author proceeds then to 
enlarge upon the various forms of chivalry, the nature of its exercises, and 
the different regions through which, at some one or another time, it has 
invariably past and dwelt. He speaks of its transitions, and the variety 
of its shapes and guises, but denies that the spirit has utterly departed. 
He tells us, in spite of the vehement denunciation of Burke, that, 


“—T hough its ancient forms have gone, 
The sour of chivalry lives on.” 


And we doubt not the truth of the position. The soul of chivalry is the 
principle of patriotism, whether developed by the martyr or the warrior— 
in the battle field or upon the cross. This is the proposition upon which 
Mr. Bulfinch dilates in a stylé of verse, not passionate, not fiery, perhaps 
seldom even strong; but with phrase and diction eminently harmonious, 
and with a perspicuity and simple earnestness full of relief in an age so 
abundant in ornate expression, and tinsel superfluity of language. The 
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following tribute to the German warrior-poet, Korner, is just and pathetic, 
and will give a fair idea of the usual manner of our author :— 


Amid that brother-band was one 
O’er whom the circling sun 
Scarce two and twenty years his course had told. 
Loved was he of the Muses, and the fire - 
Of patriot feeling floated round his lyre. 
High was his name on Glory’s page enrolled, 
And deep Devotion had inspired his lay. 
Love beamed upon his path, and Fortune’s kindest ray. 
O, consecrated Bard! how swelled thy breast, 
When in the ancient church, with thine own strains 
Yet echoing, hand in hand 
Thy brethren swore to save their Fatherland, 
Or upon Freedom’s battle plains, 
Sink to their glorious rest ! 
How burst thy song in Nature’s hour of pain, 
When wounded, helpless, and alone, 
Upon the forest foliage thrown, 
The form to which thy yonng heart beat so high 
Shone, seraph-like, before thy glazing eye, 
And the dull-beating pulse was thrilled with joy again. 
Rest, rest thee with thy Sword, thy Bride, 
Wed on thy dying day! 
True hearts shall beat to thee, 
Warm tears shall flow for thee, 
Thy name shall be thy country’s pride, 
hy memory her guiding ray ! 


Among the smaller pieces in this little collection, we find many re- 
markable for perspicuity and grace—thoughts befitting the subject—and a 
purity of spirit, according happily with the general modes of expression 
belonging to the writer. Here for example is a Hymn for the Fourth of 
July, which is better than nine-tenths of similar performances, having this 
advantage, too, over the majority in the same proportion, that the moral is 
pure and peaceful, and while sufficiently honoring the warlike achievements 
of the patriot soldier, at the same time urging the holier charities which 
bring peace and pleasure, not strife, into society. This little hymn might 
form an excellent portion of church service on the great day which it com- 
memorates. 


HYMN FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


God of armies, when the powers 

Of Assyria’s monarch came, 

And their course to Salem’s towers 
Mark’d with wasting sword and flame— 
Nerveless lay the mailed hand ; 

Broke the shield and snapp’d the bow ; 
Vanquish’d was th’ invading band, 
Death-struck by no mortal foe. 


Then the hymn of triumph swell’d 
From Moriah’s rescued fane ; 

For the haughty foe repell’d, 

And Judea free again. 

Thus, O Father, now to thee 
Flows a grateful nation’s song, 
And the voices of the free 

Each exulting note prolong. 
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Yet a nobler conquest gain, 
Vanquish, Lord! our moral foes : 
Burst each tyrant passion’s chain, 
And the reign of error close. 

Save from each unworthy thought, 
Sordid wish or view contin’d , 
Grant the freedom Jesus brought, 
Freedom of th’ immortal mind. 


From our lips a louder song 

Then shall burst of love and praise, 
And our lives their course along 
Shall a nobler anthem raise : 

Then another strain shall wake, 
Heard alone by thee above, 

While our hearts sweet music make 
To the theme, Eternal Love! 


With the verses on “ True Freedom,” a subject very imperfectly under- 
stood in this, not less than in all other nations of the earth, we conclude 
our extracts. The gentleness and sweet morality of the thoughts will 
speak for themselves, while they also sufficiently commend the character 


of their author. 


TRUE FREEDOM. 


Who is the truly free? 

The Monarch on his throne? 
The Chief adorned with victory, 

And spoils by valor won? 


No! Passion’s force can shake 
The soul in danger tried ; 

And he who bars of steel can break 
May be the slave of Pride. 


Who is the truly blest ? 
The man of wealth untold ? 

In robes of Eastern splendor dressed, 
And served in plate of gold ? 


No! vain his rich attire 
To ease the laboring breath ; 

And vain his gold to quench the fire, 
The fever-flame of death, 


That man is free, O Lord! 
To whom thy name is dear ; 

Who fearing thee, performs thy word, 
And knows no other fear, 


From passion, pride, remorse, 
Thy care his path shall guard, 
And lead him on, in virtue’s course, 

To his divine reward. 


Thy love protects his way ; 
To thee his thanks are given ; 

Thy smile shall gild life’s evening ray, 
And light the morn of heaven, 


Our selections have been free enough—more so than our limits can well 
afford—but we are deceived if our readers will not regard them with favor, 
for more reasons than one. They are graceful and sweet in themselves, 
and they emanate from a region whence we seldom hear the sounds of 


the living lyre. 


We know too little of southern poetry, and should like 
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to be indulged with more, and more frequently. Some of its notes have 
been lofty and beautiful enough. Wilde, another gentleman of Georgia, 
now a distinguished statesman, has given us one copy of verses, which 
have only inspired the public to wonder that he should have been satisfied 
with giving so little. Another poet, Wm. H. Simmons, of St. Augustine, 
having powers of description not excelled by any poet of America, is a 
recluse in the bosom of Florida. His Onea, an Indian tale, published, we 
believe, in Carolina, of which he is a native, is one of the most beautiful 
of American poems—yet it has never, we believe, been read or even seen, 
beyond the region in which it was originally published. Might we sug- 
gest to those persons who are in the habit of getting up selections, mis- 
named, of ‘* American poetry,’”’ we should send them South for a season to 
look about them, and in doing justly the duties they voluntarily assume, 
give a place to those achievements of the Southern Muse, which, we are 
sure, would sometimes charm us with a note as various, as wild, and not 
less sweet than that of the wayward puck of the songster tribe—its own 
mocking bird. 


SONG OF THE MUTINEERS. 


Huzza for Otaheite, boys, 
The sunny isle of love— 
Huzza for all its many joys, 
’ Twill soon be ours to prove. 
{ts women glowing as the sun, 
Its spirits wild and warm, 
With hearts, all ready to be won, 
And forms of many a charm. 


Huzza for Otaheite, boys, 
Its genial seas and clime, 

That Europe rends not with its noise, 
Its tyranny and crime. 

Hail to its gentle waters, 
All hail its quiet groves— 

Its warm and winning daughters, 
Things of a thousand loves. 


Huzza for Otaheite, boys, 
The breeze is setting fair, 
And on its wing, so fleet, boys, 
We soon shall revel there. 
Done then shall be, the toils of sea, 
We feel no tyrant’s powers, 
And quiet never more shall flee 
From that far home of ours. A. 
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MY BROTHER FRANK. 


F FROM THE KNAPSACK OF THOMAS SINGULARITY. 

Wuen my brother Frank attained his twentieth year he was the 
favorite of all the girls of the village, because he was tall, well made, and 
had white teeth and curly hair. Nor was he less popular with the men ; as 
he was good-natured, kind-hearted, and had a smile and a joke for every 
one. The shoemaker, the blacksmith, the cooper, the carpenter, and 
the very shoe-black, shouted him a good morning as far as they could 
see him, which he returned most heartily, giving a handful of his hand 
right and left to all within reach. A few of the prudent old folks might 
now and then sigh out, “* Poor Frank, he is nobody’s enemy but his own ; 
’tis a pity he is not a little more steady ;’”’ yet they would have taken his 
part, had a soul breathed a word against him. Now I donot mean to say 
that he was very wild, after all. Study he could not, and would not ; 
but when he had nothing else to do, he was fond of reading ; and between 
whiles, had skimmed over a good many books. There was, however, no 
end to his gaiety and volatility. He needed constant excitement. Never 
was there a race but he was at it, and had even now and then ridden one 
himself. He was the head man at the balls and fairs ; visited every wedding 
among the peasantry, where he joined merrily in the dance, and acted as 
fiddler rather than miss sport, for he played on the violin with taste and skill. 
Among his other accomplishments, he was deep in the sciences of cudgel- 
playing and boxing. Nay, twice he had actually the honor of being bot- 
tle-holder in the regular set-tos of the fancy. In his pockets he usually 
carried a pair of gaffs, a small saw, a quantity of waxed thread, and in 
short, a whole establishment for heeling fighting-cocks ; and not an old 
bird, game or dunghill, within a mile round, but was occasionally seen 
with his eyes bunged up, and a goodly number of flesh wounds. The 
horses fared as badly ; for even the mettle of the cart and plough horses 
was often tried under whip and spur. 

My brother’s education was completed, and he had reached his one-and- 
twentieth year without choosing a vocation, though often urged to it by 
his parents. As my father’s fortune was but moderate, he at last assured 
Frank that it was absolutely necessary to make a choice, and try to shift 
for himself. They discussed, as well as they could, law and physic—theo- 
logy you may well suppose was out of the question. I say as well as they 
could, for it was impossible to make Frank discuss any thing either seri- 
ously or long. Neither of those professions would do. He hated writing, 
and never could endure the odor of doctor’s stuff. Merchandize! this 
pleased him rather more, and my father luckily had a relative who wished 
just then to retire from a flourishing mercer’s business. My brother was 
no great accountant, nor had very businesslike habits, but he promised to 
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turn over a new leaf, and, with a steady clerk, it was hoped matters would get 
on swimmingly. The shop was taken; and behold Frank stuck behind a 
counter, and a pen stuck behind his ear. Every thing for a while went on 
like clock-work. My brother rose betimes, attended closely to his shop, 
and, by his diligence as well as pleasing manners, gained friends and 
custom. But he kept bachelor’s hall, and a round of jolly fellows would 
drop in of an evening to have a chat, and hear him play the violin. Cold 
water is a cold reception, and, being of a warm temperament, Frank 
could not repay his friends’ kind visits with less than a glass of wine— 
none of your sophisticated stuffs neither, but real Douro port or Amontil- 
lado sherry. By and by a bit of supper was added, consisting of few 
dishes, but somewhat recherché. Poor Frank had quite a taste in cookery. 
Thus, with eating, drinking, and fiddling, seasoned with many a confounded 
good story, time flew off on noiseless pinions. Frank was no niggard, 
and wished when he was happy, every one else to be in as merry pin. So 
Steady Stedman, the clerk, was invited in to the junkettings. Indeed, he 
soon became a prime hand at a rubber of whist, and so honest at the bottle, 
that a body might have drunk with him in the dark nor doubted his 
swallowing a fair proportion. 

Well, Frank and Steady Stedman now got up a little later, the books 
were not quite as well kept, my brother had not the heart to refuse credit 
to any one who asked boldly, and occasionally lent a trifle to a poor fellow 
in need. This state of things could not last. At the end of the year, 
when his bills became due, as he had no funds to meet payment, they were 
protested, anda commission of bankruptcy was taken out against him. A 
considerable deficiency appeared on winding up affairs, which my father, 
though little able to afford it, paid off to the last farthing. 

Frank now returned to the family mansion, to the great delight 
of the village, especially of the shoemaker, the blacksmith, the 
cooper, and the carpenter, who swore it was a burning shame that 
such a good-hearted, honest fellow should be the victim of his kindness. 
Report had blazoned abroad his trusting and lending to every body, but 
mentioned nothing of the suppers, wine, over-sleeping, negligent accounts, 
&c. And how were his spirits after this disaster?’ He was melancholy, 
absolutely down in the mouth, for three days. 

His uncle, an old hunter, getting too stiff in the joints for field sports, 
made Frank a present of a double barreled fowling piece, one of Joe Man- 
ton’s best. If he had been a late riser before, he now made up for it. 
He was a-field by break of day, and his gun was heard ringing before a 
clodhopper had commenced his labors. To wing a partridge was nothing. 
He would flush a covey and bring down a different bird with each barrel, 
without moving his piece from the shoulder. 

A year having rolled off in this manner, my father, though rather fearful 
of the result, besought Frank to think once more of getting on in the 
world. He now spoke with disgust of merchandize, but thought he could 
manage a farm wondrous well. <A farm was therefore leased, and carts, 
and horses, and cows, and hoes, and rakes, and harrows were bought ; and 
behold my gay brother turned into farmer Frank. It was edifying to look 
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at him in his new attire. A good broad-brimmed hat, a shirt of hodden 
pray, long spatterdashes or gaiters, and a good solid crab-stick in his fist. 
He began with six cows and two horses, good serviceable ones, and ended 
with no cows and six horses. At first he plodded along on foot, through 
‘‘dust and mire.”’ It was not long, however, before he found that besides 
his laboring beasts he needed something to ride; but what is very 
surprising, hardly had he made a purchase before he saw a match for 
it in every point—both had a Roman sword on each side of the neck, and 
both had a star in the forehead. A friend, at the same time, offered him 
a neat barouche at half price. He bought it, struck a bargain for the other 
horse, and now sported the most natty pair of bays in the county. But, 
as every body knows, draft-horses seldom ride well, he had to add a pony 
to his establishment—a wonderful animal—paced so level you might carry 
a full bucket of water without spilling a drop, and trotted fourteen miles 
an hour, without drawing a long breath or wetting a hair. The pony had 
one defect—he would not stand fire. Frank found for a mere song (that 
is about the price of four cart-horses) a bit of blood descended lineally from 
Eclipse, that would not only stand fire, but stand anywhere you left him, 
and leap a five-bar gate like a roe-buck. He really needed a horse of 
this descriptlon, for he had recently joined a hunt of the neighboring no- 
bility and gentry, among whom he was soon looked on as a superior man. 
No matter how his merits might in other respects be disputed, it was 
admitted that for a view halloo he was unrivalled. 

You may readily divine how the farming went on. The work was done 
in a slovenly manner, or at improper times; from neglect of hedges the 
cattle broke in, and the seasons also happening not tobe favorable, the 
crop was an entire failure. This was bad enough; but unfortunately he 
had become security for a brother huntsman, who decamped for the conti- 
nent, leaving the burden on my brother’s shoulders. A judgment was ob- 
tained against him, though the creditor promised not to push him for it 
To meet, however, the failure of the crop, he was obliged to sell the carts, 
cart-horses, neat bays and genteel barouche, as well as the trotting pony 
and bit of blood. 

Again Frank returned home, and again had a fit of the blue devils ; but 
its duration was as short as before. It was like tossing a pebble into a 
brook—a splash is heard above the murmurs, a dimple marks the current, 
and the closing waters flow on undisturbed. To see my brother’s 
smiling face and elastic tread, one would have thought that “the world 
was bright before him,” and that he was culling from an Eden before sin 
and care had entered. It seemed as if misfortunes only added to his good 
looks ; for his pure color glowed still brighter, and formed a finer set-off 
to his fair and open forehead. Perhaps he had become a little steadier; 
that is, he stayed more within doors, played the violin more, and read more. 
Still he was the head of all the sport of the village. There was not a 
cock-fight, boxing match, or bout at cudgel playing, without him. Often, 
indeed, was he sent for on such occasions, and viewed with the respect 
due to a veteran of superior knowledge and skill. If he was fond of sport, 
he was not less fond of peace and forgiveness. The minute a battle was 
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over, he always bestirred himself to effect a reconciliation; and, as he 
treated freely, his efforts were generally successful. I verily believe his 
two stanchest friends were the blacksmith and the carpenter, the first of 
whom he thoroughly milled in a boxing match, and the second he used up 
in a battle with cudgels. Yet they both owned that they had been in the 
wrong, that Frank fought fair, and that he was the first to make it up 
afterward over a cool tankard. 

He went to all the balls, and there Frank was the life of theroom. He 
danced and cut jokes with the young people, and had ever a pleasant 
word for the old ones. To every pretty girl he said pretty things; yet 
with all his gallantry, came off heart whole. I did not escape as well. 
Like half the young men I was soon smitten with the charms of Mary 
Morrison, the belle of the village. Her snowy skin, her rosy cheeks, 
her soft blue eyes, and flaxen hair, were enough to turn any one’s head, 
besides a fairy form of most perfect proportions. And then, how she 
sung! Never has he heard music who has heard it unmingled with 
love. Itis then the deep feeling for beauty, grace, virtue, and intelligence 
forms a mystic union with the strains of the composer, and gives an united 
impulse, far beyond the power of the sweetest melody, or the most skilful 
combinations of harmony. Tell me not of the violin of Paganini, the viol- 
di-gamba of Abel, or the singing of Catalani. The inexperienced stripling 
and the practised artist, have hung with more delight over the artless 
warblings of some simple girl in the purple bloom of youth. 

Nor had nature been less generous to Mary in mind than in body. An 
excellent understanding had been cultivated by careful education and much 
reading. There was a natural tact in suiting herself to all company, and 
a dignity of manner above her age, that secured universal respect. It 
may be wondered, that with all her beauty, virtue, and intelligence, she 
had reached eighteen in single blessedness. Alas, she had one dreadful 
defect. She was poor, absolutely pennyless. After bringing her up with 
great care, her parents had both died about three years before, leaving her 
with an old curmudgeon of an uncle, who, though he had money enough, 
would have married her to a Lascar or blackamoor, to be rid of the 
expense of maintaining her. She had no other known relative in the 
world, but another uncle in the East Indies, of whom nothing had been 
heard for along time. Perhaps asense of her dependant situation had 
given her a cast of thought and melancholy which rendered her still more 
interesting. 

I said I was smitten ; but not very deeply. However politely and even 
kindly Mary may have treated my attentions, I quickly saw that I had not 
gained her affections, and therefore prudently withdrew. It even seemed 
to me that she looked very blandly on Frank, that she talked more famil- 
iarly, and was less pensive with him than with any other. But who could 
even suspect that the prudent, tranquil, sensible Mary Morrison would ever 
seriously think of such a rattle-brain as my brother? Yet so it was. He 
danced and rattled away without dreaming of a conquest that would have 
flattered every one else. But love is a very contagious malady. The 
soft blue eyes and sweet voice of Mary soon began to produce a strange 
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rebellion in my brother’s feelings. He became thoughtful, ‘absent-mind- 
ed, and slept badly. As he confessed to me Jong afterward, whenever 
he touched her hand in the dance it thrilled like electricity ; and when she 
danced with another, he could have tweaked her partner’s nose with right 
good will. 

One of Frank’s temperament never did things by halves, and so he fell 
most desperately inlove. I fancy they soon understood each other. It is 
very certain that about this time I perceived him with a new breastpin con- 
taining a beautiful flaxen curl, just like Mary’s; and she had a ring with 
two hearts, and adorned with hair much resembling Frank’s. However, 
matters went on quietly, and if they understood each other, no one sus- 
pected them. Frank was gallant to every one, and Mary was so polite, 
that each of her admirers was too well satisfied of his own standing to 
fear a rival. 

Things were in this condition about a month, when one day my father 
entered with an air of vexation and concern, and threw himself into a 
chair, without regarding any of us. My mother looked alarmed, but asked 
no questions. We were not left long in suspense. My father exclaimed, 
in an angry voice— 

‘*Oh! that unhappy boy was born to be the vexation of my life.” 

‘“*Who?”’ inquired my mother, alarmed. ‘* What boy ?”’ 

‘That vagabond, Frank, of course. I have just heard that he is to be 
married to Mary Morrison.” 

** God forbid! The girl’s a beggar. She is clever and good too, but —”’ 

“But,” interrupted my father, ‘will all her cleverness and goodness 
make the pot boil? ‘T'wice have I started him in the world, and twice has 
he returned as from a shipwreck—with only his clothes on his back. I can 
do nothing more for him. As for the girl, poor creature, I like ber very 
well, but people don’t get manna from heaven in these days.” 

Just here, Frank, who had been out ever since day-break on some expe- 
dition, popped in. Never had I seen him look better. He was dressed 
with an elegance and care that displayed his fine form to advantage, 
and his open countenance had an innocent, amiable smile, that was 
enough to disarm any heart, much less a parent’s. 

‘Good morning, mother,” said he with a most affectionate tone.— 
‘¢ How are you to-day, my dear father ?”’ 

My mother looked my father imploringly in the face. I saw that he 
was moved and struggled somewhat to keep up his anger; but too much 
agitated to mince matters, he questioned my brother, without circumlocu- 
tion, as to the reports. With his usual candor Frank avowed that he had 
given and received some love-tokens ; that he and Mary had made each 
other some promises ; and to make short of a long story, that they were 
engaged, though nothing had been absolutely settled as to marriage. He 
said that he would wait patiently, and hoped in the meanwhile some pros- 
pect for him would open. With this my father was somewhat better 
satisfied, or at least was obliged to appear so; and, restraining his dis- 
content, gave my brother a deal of excellent advice as to waiting, prudent 
marriages, industry, &c. 
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I honestly believe that my brother meant all he said ; but it was like dam- 
ming up a brook with sand, that only delays its course, to be swept away 
the next moment by the accumulated waters. In one short month he 
came and begged of my father and mother permission to get married, as 
he could not live happy without Mary. Besides, he could not bear to see 
the dog’s life she led with her uncle. 

“If she,’ quoth he, “can encounter poverty, may not I? and at all 
events I am able to work.” 

It was with sorrow my father and mother heard him, for they knew the 
impatient, impetuous disposition they had to deal with. He protested 
that if thwarted in the affair, he could no longer live at home in quiet, and 
that he would go off immediately as a foot soldier, or a sailor before the 
mast. After reasoning and persuading in vain, my father put the best 
face he could on the matter, and gave his consent to the marriage, which 
soon took place. 

The young couple commenced the world humbly enough. A small 
farm was leased, for which my father became security. To say the 
truth, Frank’s conduct now was not much to be complained of. To be 
sure he would occasionally try his hand at a flying shot, and assist at his 
old sports in the village, but he rose betimes and attended well to his 
farm. Perhaps neither he nor his wife had that exact economy and care- 
ful attention required by their situation. They were in fact as utterly in- 
experienced as two school children. But notwithstanding their limited 
means there was not a happier pair in the shire. Frank was as merry 
as ever, and even the once pensive Mary was as merry ashe. It was 
delightful to spend an evening with them, to listen to their lively chat, 
and to take part in their concerts. 

In spite of their attempts at economy, their expenditures exceeded 
their scanty income, and by the end of the year debts stared them in the 
face, which they had no means of averting. But their misfortunes were 
not toend here. I have before mentioned that Frank had stood security 
for a hunting friend and was left to pay the debt. The gentleman who 
owned the judgment had promised not to push it, but he unfortunately 
dying, the executors felt bound to collect the debts of the estate, and the 
first notice my brother received was the levying of an execution on his 
little all. My father and myself went to see the young couple, and found 
them, as may be supposed, in deep affliction, which we saw no method of 
warding off or alleviating. All my father could do was to offer them a 
shelter in his own house. 

Thus stood things until the day previous to the sale, when I went over 
to their cottage to try and cheer up the young people’s spirits. As I ap- 
proached, the sound of music struck my ear, and stopping to listen, I dis- 
tinguished my brother’s violin performing a well known air, followed by 
difficult variations, which he got through in a very masterly manner. 

‘* Is it possible,” said I to myself, “ for a man to be fiddling, when he 
knows that tomorrow he and his wife will be without a farthing or a shel- 
ter they can call their own?” 

As [entered the cottage, Frank exclaimed ‘Oh! brother, I am glad 
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you are come. I have just got some beautiful variations for the violin and 
pianoforte to Dolce concento. Come, Mary, take your place at the piano, 
and we will try them together once more.” 

Accordingly they performed their duet to my utter amazement. Frank 
always had shown an amazing buoyancy of spirit in surmounting sorrow, 
but now his tranquillity, as well as that of his wife, was to me unac- 
countable. 

‘*T hope,”’ said I, ‘the execution is stayed, as you appear in such good 
humor.” 

‘* Not that I have heard of,” replied he. ‘* But what is the use of 
moping and pining when a thing cannot be helped? We are going to 
Canada.” 

Canada,” I exclaimed in surprise—** To Canada !” 

‘ Yes,” answered he gaily, “I think that I can rake or borrow enough 
to pay our passage. The king gives every one land that will settle, and it 
is better to work than to starve.” 

‘* Well, but your friends, your relations, your country ?”’ 

Here he Jooked sad a minute, but soon cleared his brow and continued— 
“Those are bitter reflections. Yet what cani do? I am determined to 
be a dead weight on my poor old father no more. Mary and I settled the 
whole matter last night ; and, if she is contented, I should be a scoundrel 
to grumble.” 

I was so confounded at this strange and sudden resolution, and the 
composure of both of them, that I could not carry on the conversation. 
When the news was communicated to the family, they were disconsolate ; 
but all attempts to dissuade Frank were vain. He was too proud to be 
longer a pensioner on an indulgent father. His stock was sold, and his 
passage taken for Canada. 

For the first time in his life, poor Frank tasted real sorrow ; indeed, in 
much of his gaiety, he had deceived himself. He could look calmly on all 
the difficulties and privations of a new country ; perhaps the novelty and 
hope of success might have pleasurably excited his enthusiastic disposi- 
tion ; but to leave his friends, and united and happy family, was a bitter 
draught. Though his resolution remained immovable, he in vain essayed 
to suppress or even conceal his feelings. 

[ will not attempt to describe the profound affliction of our family at the 
separation. A shade of gloom, too, was thrown over the whole village, 
for Frank had played in every house, when a boy, and had been polite and 
obliging to every one, since he had come to man’s estate. ‘To have seen 
the train that followed him to the limits of the village, at his departure, 
one would have thought it the funeral of some public benefactor. In the 
hey-day of his youthful gaiety, some had blamed him; but, in the hour of 
trouble, his good humor and active benevolence were alone remembered. 
I am inclined to think too, that, with the old as well as the young, his 
noble form and handsome countenance added much to the effect. 

The sorrow of our family was even greater when he had left us. My 
mother had never blamed him in the midst of his greatest imprudences ; 
my father, often andseverely. Strange to say, the moment Frank’s back was 
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turned, my father was the most inconsolable of the two. He spoke con- 
tinually of my brother’s amusing talents, his good heart, his deep filia 
affection. 

The second day of our affliction, a letter was brought from the post- 
office, directed to Mary Morrison. It was from her uncle’s executors, in 
the East Indies, informing her of his death, and that the whole of his for- 
tune, amounting to fifty thousand pounds, was left to her. Frank had 
endured poverty, had left his friends and country, and wealth had come 
exactly too late! 

My father sprang from his chair before he had well concluded the letter, 
and exclaimed, “I shall set out this minute for Greenock. I may yet 
stop my poor boy before the ship sails.”” It was in vain I intreated him to 
let me go, as it would answer every purpose. ‘“ No,’ said my father, “I 
could not feel one moment’s peace.”’ At last it was agreed that we should 
depart together, and in a few moments we were in the stage-coach. 

On arriving at the hotel in Greenock, we were informed that the vessel 
had sailed the day before, and was no doubt, by this time, at sea. My 
father was so overcome, that he hardly uttered a word. He walked 
hastily into the street, and proceeded directly to the river. I accompanied 
him in silence. We stood by the water, straining our vision down its 
course, as if we could descry the wished-for vessel in the distance. A 
number of seamen were on the quay, talking indifferently on their own 
affairs. ‘The wind is dead ahead,”’ observed one, “‘ and it’s almost a 
calm ; the vessels that dropped down the river yesterday, will hardly get to 
sea.”’ My father who had apparently been wrapped in a deep reverie, 
waked up in a moment at these words. ‘Let us order a postchaise im- 
mediately ;’”’ said he, ‘‘ perhaps we may overtake the ship.’”’ The people 
at the hotel tried to dissuade him, but he ordered so peremptorily that he 
was promptly obeyed. As we rolled rapidly along the banks of the 
Clyde, we looked anxiously at the shipping, from time to time, and hope 
arose in our bosoms as we saw the sails flap loosely against the masts. 
We changed horses at every post, and urged on our course with all the 
speed that our money and the postillion’s whip could attain. About an 
hour before sunset, in turning a point of land, we saw just before us a ship, 
which, from the description, we immediately recognised. Stopping at the 
first village, we hired a boat, and pulled away for the vessel, over water as 
tranquil as a mirror. We were near enough to distinguish the people on 
the deck, when the breeze began to brush a little in cat’s-paws. My father 
urged the boatmen to press their oars ; but the next moment the sails filled, 
and the ship bore steadily away. We waved our handkerchiefs, and 
raised a piece of white cloth on an oar, though we had begun entirely to 
despond. The vessel, to our great joy, immediately hove to. In half an 
hour we were alongside; as we got near the ship, Frank and Mary, who 
were standing to the leeward, uttered a cry of surprise and joy. A ladder 
was immediately thrown out, and we mounted the deck. After an ex- 
planation, which required but a few minutes, our party regained the shore 
in the boat. 

My father immediately wrote home, knowing the great anxiety of my 
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mother, and the next day we took the stage on our return. On approach. 
ing the viliage, several miles from it, we saw four men seated by the road 
side. They were the blacksmith, the carpenter, the cooper, and the shoe- 
maker, who were anxiously awaiting my brother’s arrival; for the news 
had spread. Never were greetings more profuse or sincere. On entering 
the town, a joyful salutation was heard from every door and window. 
Frank could only answer by looks and movements. His heart was too 
full to utter a word. 

What effect did wealth have on Frank? Notabit. He continued the 
same kind-hearted, friendly, unaffected child of nature he had always been. 
Misfortune had taught some prudence and foresight. To be sure, he still 
kept a fine pair of pointers, and an excellent fowling piece, and he would 
now and then visit the races or a boxing match; but his worldly matters 
were well attended to. In giving away money, he was not very scrutin- 
izing. Occasionally he may have bestowed it on undeserving objects ; 
yet his excitable disposition often acted immediately, where prudence and 
reflection would have left real want unrelieved, or come teo late to its 
assistance. 


THE BEAUTY OF LIBERTY. 


— 


_ Of all things that have beauty on the earth, there is none that is so comely, to man, as 
Liberty.—.Milton’s Prose Writings. 


I 

Southward I gazed, and toward the icy North— 
To the sun’s cradle, when he rushes forth 
With blessings on his broad and burnished brow,— 
And, westward thence, to that far, fragrant verge, 
Where, stooping headlong to the Atlantic flow, 
He bathes his coursers in its lucid surge ; 
I marked each new, peculiar aspect rise 
From earth, and ocean, and the eternal skies ; 
And beauty was in all—earth, air, and sea— 

But beauty none, like that my spirit pined to see. 


I marked the freshness of the pearly dawn, 

The dappled firmament, and dewy lawn ; 

The mist-wreaths curtaining the limpid pool ; 

The shadows fleeting as the tall grass waved ; 

The rabbit’s track, amid the herbage cool ; 

The matin bird, its early wing that laved 

In the clear brooklet ; and the rich perfume 

From the near bean-field, and the clover’s bloom ;— 

And beauty was in morning’s eweet repose— 

But beauty none, like that my spirit’s judgment chose. 
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It. 
be I marked the languor of the silent day, 
When nature fails beneath the noontide ray,— 
The cattle midway in the cooling stream ; 
The voiceless music humming on the breeze, 
The myriad tribes, that in the sunlight gleam, 
The warblers hushed in the unshaken trees, 
The sultry haze that shrouds the distant hill, 
The ceaseless clacking of the unwearied mill ;— 
And beauty was in summer’s panting breast,— 
But beauty none, like that should fill my spirit’s quest. 


Iv. 
I marked the breathlessness of eve’s decay, 
When the dim landscape melts in night away— 
The circling bat that wheels adown the glade ; 
The plaintive night-hawk’s sadly simple strain, 
The dews that rustle on the quivering shade, 
The distant owl that shrieks along the plain, 
‘The diamond sparks, that gem the dark serene, 
And crescent moon the fleecy clouds between. — 
And beauty was in evening’s tranquil eye— 
But beauty none, like that my spirit would descry. ( 


v. 
I looked upon the dense and turbid haze, 
Cleft by the baleful lightning’s lurid blaze,— 
The big rain plashing on the levelled grain ; 
The torrents thundering from the mountains hoar ; 
The giant trunks uptorn with fearful strain, 
And the hoarse crashing of the thunder’s roar ; 
The terror of the universal earth, 
Reeling and shuddering to the tempest’s mirth. 
And beauty was in trembling nature’s strife— 
But beauty none, like that my spirit calls to life. “ 


Vi 

I gazed upon the blue and breezeless deep, 

In the hot tropics where the waters sleep— 

The snowy bird, that, on her slumbering pinion, 

Hangs unapproached in viewless depths of air, 

Sole occupant, sole queen, of high dominion ; 

The small seas rippling in the sunny glare; 

The blue shark glancing on his liquid way, 

And changeful dolphins spouting in their play. 

And beauty was upon the peaceful waves— 
But beauty none, like that my restless spirit craves. 


vit. 
I saw,—where round the dark and dreary brow 
Of Horn’s stern cape, the breakers burst in snow— 
The rack low-scudding, and the mist, that flies 
Shorn, by the tempest-demon’s searching sway, 
From the vexed billows, that no more can rise, . 
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But howl, one white expanse of driving spray ; 
The death-shriek wild, the spars so sadly strewed, 
Where late the gallant ship superbly rode. 
Yea! beauty was in ocean’s tortured hell— 
But beauty none, like that whereon my soul might dwell. 


Vill. 
I gazed where Asia’s arid wastes expand, 
Boundless and bare, in swells of burning sand, : 
The lonely palm-tree, and the brackish well ; ‘ 
The shattered reliques of some pillared fane ; : 
The roving Arab with his battle yell ; 
The caravan slow-winding o’er the plain ; 4 
The red simoom, the pilgrim bones that lie 
Untombed, and bleaching to the brilliant sky. 
And beauty was in those stern solitudes— 


But beauty none, like that on which my spirit broods. 
IX. 
1 stood, where round Marengo’s conqueror shook } 
Princedoms and thrones beneath his slightest look— 


Imperial crowns, and royal robes were there, 
And canopies of Ind, and Afric’s plume ; 
The sun-bright flash of steel, the trumpets blare, 
All of man’s pomp, and all of woman’s bloom. 
Fronts of dominion, hands of iron might, 
And sunny curls and eyes of liquid light. 
And beauty was about that glorious place, 
But beauty none, like that my anxious soul would trace. 


I gazed upon a face—whose gaze doth bless 
My wayward soul with sweet forgetfulness 
Of all things else, save that most eloquent eye, 
Half lustre, languor half and soft desire ; 
A lip whose taste might woo from halls on high, 
And chain to earth some amorous seraph’s fire ; 
A brow, a smile, a form, whose every trace 
Showed passion, gentleness, and woman-grace. 
And beauty was in her, more bright than all, 

Yet beauty none, like that my soul must win, or fall. 


XL. 

I gazed upon a nation—fair, and great, 

Fearless of foes, and confident of fate ; 

Its flag a starry constellation free, 

Its crest the young and puissant bird of Rome! 

A nation throned beyond the western sea, 

The dread of tyrants, and the exile’s home! 

Mercy aud valor there went hand in hand, 

Freedom the God, the guardian, of the land! 

Her’s was the beauty I had pined to see— 
Earth has no beauty else, to mate with Liserty, 
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THE DRAMATIC GENIUS OF EUGENE SCRIBE. 


Magna ingenii laude florebat Athenis.’’—Ctre. 


Ir the light drama of the modern English stage could, by some magic 
impulse, be made to resume its original shape, and each country receive 
back that which is its own, there would be left to English dramatic litera- 
ture but little which it could claim as properly belonging to itself. Take 
away from our modern farce even French translations, and the residue 
would be found to consist of a modicum, not very flattering to the dra- 
matic genius of England or America. In a species of composition called 
the Comedie Vaudeville, the genius of Scribe seems principally to display 
itself. There is in these writings a degree of point and classic perfection, 
that distinguishes them from the works of Mellerville, Ancelot, Paulin 
Dupont, Camberouse, Xavier Santini, and other modern Vaudevillists of 
note. 

The word “ Vaudeville” is taken from the old French, and signifies a 
ballad or metrical story, which is either recited or sung. The first regu- 
lar composition of this kind of which we have any knowledge, was writ- 
ten by Vadeé, in the reign of Louis the fifteenth ; since that time, however, 
the word has somewhat changed its signification, and is now used to 
express that part of the dialogue of a comedy or farce which is versified, 
and sung by the characters; or in its general meaning, as the title of a 
class of light dramatic pieces, containing such versifications. 

To no foreign dramatist is the English stage so much indebted, as to 
the subject of this article; and perhaps no author of any country, whose 
works have been considered worth transplanting, has received less justice 
from the hands of translators. It may be said that the trve vaudeville 
has never been considered part of the English stage, and that therefore to 
give a literal translation of the works of Scribe, would be to introduce a 
new branch of the art to the English public. This is but a poor evasion. 
Those who are at al! acquainted with the French drama, must be too well 
satisfied of the delicate point and sparkling wit of the brief songs, which 
give name and character to this peculiar style, not to be sensible of 
the deficiency, when the French vaudeville suffers transformation into an 
English farce. The great secret lies not only in the difficulty of doing 
justice in a translation to the classic point of these verses, but in finding 
a variety of popular airs, sufficiently characteristic of the subjects to make 
them adaptable to the “couplits.’’ France is the country of song, the 
land of baliad singers and ballad mongers. There are chansons for every 
event, from the storming of a barricade to the overthrow of an empire ; 
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from the flirtations of a soubrette to the espousals of a queen; and to these 
lyric histories there are adapted an infinite number of airs peculiarly ex- 
pressive, which being in the mouths of every one, when sung to vaude- 
villes at the theatres, are recognised and appreciated as well by the proud- 
est peer of l’ancien régime, as by the meanest bourgeois of the ragged 
democracy. 

The perfection of an opera is in the beauty and variety of the music ; 
in the comedie vaudeville, the merit is in the sentiment which the song 
conveys. To sing a vaudeville, or, as it is called, to detailler le couplet, 
with just emphasis, requires, perhaps, a more perfect knowledge of that 
quality called ‘‘expression,’”’ than is necessary to the execution of the 
most difficult passages of modern opera. It has been asserted that the 
French vaudeville is neither more nor less than a very homely and imper- 
fect imitation of the Italian opera, and that the songs of the latter first 
gave existence to this species of dramatic composition. The original 
Greek tragedy, which is the earliest drama of which we have any know- 
ledge, was nothing more than a sacred song composed in honor of Bac- 
chus, and sung at the yearly festivals of the god. Bacchus being wor- 
shipped as the inventor and cultivator of the vine, the goat was sacrificed 
to him as its destroyer; hence tragedy, or as it was called, ‘‘ the song of 
the goat,” from two Greek words signifying these objects, was in its ori- 
gin a sacred festival. “ Poets,’’ says a writer on this subject, ‘* were em- 
ployed by the magistrates to compose hymns for these occasions; and 
such were the rudeness and simplicity of the age, that these bards con- 
tended for a prize which, as Horace intimates, was scarce worth contend. 
ing for—vilem ob hircum—being no more than a goat, or a goat skin of 
wine, which was given to the successful competitor.”” If the old Greek 
was living, his admiration of the liberality of the patrons of the muses 
would not be much more enthusiastic at the present day. These hymns 
were sung by a chorus or troop, until Thespis arose and introduced a re- 
cital of some well known history or fable, as a relief or resting period for 
the singers. ‘These recitations had no connexion whatever with the songs, 
and were considered altogether secondary. After atime, when tragedy 
began to assume a more regular form, the songs became in their turn ac- 
cessory to the story, until they were finally rejected altogether. The 
modern Italian opera bears the closest resemblance to the early Greek 
tragedy of any dramatic composition in representation at the present day. 
The vaudeville has some points of resemblance to the Italian opera, and 
consequently to the early drama; but the vaudeville had a distinct and 
peculiar origin. As the Greek hymns in which tragedy had its birth were 
sacred songs, composed for religious festivals, so the vaudeville 1s distin- 
guished in its history as being originally a ballad, sung by mountebanks, 
who exhibited upon stages built on carts. They had no more connexion 
with any branch of the drama, which at this period had so long had a dis- 
tinct existence, than the wild effusions of an Italian improvisatore have 
with the classic rules of epic poetry. 

Eugene Scribe was born in 1798. His father was a tailor, and his mo- 
ther, either before or after marriage, followed the humble occupation of a 
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Loueuse de chaises, in the church of St. Roche at Paris. The elder 
Scribe was so much opposed to the literary propensities of his son, that 
Eugene felt himself obliged to leave the paternal roof, and seek his for- 
tune independent of his family. In 1815 he made his first public effort, 
and produced a comedie vaudeville in one act, entitled ** Le Nouveau 
Pourceaugnac,”’ which met with the most decided approbation. Encou- 
raged by its brilliant success, he devoted himself enthusiastically to his 
profession, and from that day to the present has been constantly occupied 
in producing a succession of vaudevilles, operas, and dramas, with an en- 
couragement as deserved as it has been brilliant and unceasing. In 1825 
Scribe wrote his ‘‘ L’Ours et le Pasha,” a comedy in three acts, which has 
perhaps received more universal admiration than any other of his produc- 
tions. This piece was performed in every city in Europe where the dra- 
ma is encouraged, and was played in New York almost every night of the 
season of 1825, by the French company from New Orleans. So great 
has become the celebrity of this dramatist in Europe, that as fast as his 
productions emanate from the French press, they are translated into the 
Gerinan language for the use of the emperor’s theatre at Vienna. It is 
perhaps that ready wit, so easily understood and so generally appreciated, 
which enhances the immediate value of Scribe’s productions. There is 
no misunderstanding their point—a conviction of their natural truth flashes 
home with every gesture of the comedian, and wherever satire is the ob- 
ject of the dramatist, he displays a keen perception of the ridiculous foi- 
bles of the age, and a graphic power in portraying them, that remind us 
sensibly of some of the best efforts of Moliére. Literary reputation has be- 
come a sort of monopoly in France since the Revolution. Each journal has 
its club, its writers, its favorites, and its creatures; all within its particular 
circle are flattered and eulogised, while the simple public are often made to 
believe in the existence of superior merit, where in truth there is nothing to 
support such a belief. Men of mere pretension are thus for a time thrust 
into notice, and true merit left to wither in the shade, “ unnoticed and un- 
known.” Dramatic literature is also monopolized, but it is due to ma- 
nagers to say, that in most cases where they have found it to their inter- 
est to bargain with authors for a certain number of plays to be produced 
through the year, they have not excluded talent, because at the time it 
might not happen to be under the protection of authority. 

When the government of the restoration gave to M. Poisson the patent 
of the Theatre de Gymnase, he found it necessary to represent a style of 
drama which, not being either tragedy, comedy, vaudeville, or farce, 
should in some degree partake of the peculiarities of each. In order to 
effect this successfully, he knew the necessity not only of possessing an 
author of superior talent, but one who was already a favorite with some 
persons of influence. The Duchess de Berri, then in the zenith of her 
power, delighted with the chaste and finished style of Scribe’s produc- 
tions, became his friend and patron, and M. Poisson selected him as the 
person most able to support the character of his theatre. The Theatre 
Gymnase then took the name of the Theatre de Madame, in compliment 
to its patroness; and Scribe, without any other disbursement upon the 
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establishment than his talents, became in a short time its principal stock- 
holder. In his arrangement with the manager, it was stipulated that he 
should produce a certain number of pieces through the season, and that 
no plays but those which he wrote were to be received by the public at 
that house. This new establishment, however, seemed to present an 
opening to many young authors, who found themselves shut out from other 
theatres by authors of established reputation. These tyros offered their 
productions to the manager, who always referred them to Scribe. And he, 
finding that he could not present them at his theatre without breaking his 
agreement, was induced to revise many of these pieces, and placing his 
own name upon them together with that of the true author, in this shape to 
offer them to the public. For some time this literary partnership was 
profitable, in a pecuniary point of view, to both parties, however danger- 
ous it was to the literary reputation of Scribe. The trick was soon dis- 
covered, and so indignant were the critics, that they one and all deter- 
mined to suffer both Scribe and his theatre to sink together in oblivion, by 
observing a contemptuous silence towards them. ‘This conduct was con- 
tinued by the Journals for twelve months, at the end of which period 
Scribe determined to revenge himself. This he effected like un homme 
d’esprit, through the medium of a vaudeville entitled ‘‘ Charlatanisme,” 
which, while it placed his own motives in a very fair light, threw the ridi- 
cule altogether upon the critics, and constrained them to make a treaty 
of peace and friendship with its author. As this piece contains much of 
the true character of vaudevilles, and is altogether replete with a point 
and satire not by any means confined in their application to French critics 
and authors, we have been induced to make a hurried translation of the 
principal scenes. 


DRAMATIS PERSON, 


DetmarR, . .. . . Anauthor of Vandevililes. 
Ronpon, . . . : . . . Aneditor of a Parisian Journal. 
Remy, + . + «+ « « « A young doctor of medicine. 
GERMONT, - An admirer of the Fine Arts. 


Mapame De Metcovrt, A lady of ton. 
« - Daughter of Germont. 


Scene 1.—.4 furnished parlor—A door in flat—Two doors at the side—On the right 
a desk—On the left a table, at which Delmar is discovered writing. 


Delmar. Zounds! Who comes now to disturb me? I shall not finish this 
scene until doomsday. (Enter servant.) Well, John— 
John. ‘To-day is the 15th of April, sir, and the gentleman who hired the room 
in the fourth story wishes to take possession— 
Del, Well, do I hinder him? 
J. No, sir, but he desires to speak to you ; because he has also engaged the gp- 
posite room in the first story. He appears to be a gentleman from the country. 
Del. Heigh-ho! Well, I see it is impossible for a literary man to occupy him- 
self inthe fine arts, and do the duties of a landlord at the same time. It is an in- 
convenience, however, that every author does not meet with. Here, now, is a love 
scene at last. What a dramatic situation ! 
Not a moment I ’m left to myself— 
Torn from my pen to look after my pelf; 
Each hour, aah moment, more plainly I see, 
That genius and money can never agree. 
In gathering wealth, look wherever you will, 
’Tis the blockheads, you ’ll find, that have always most skill, 
J. Sir, shall I send away the tenant ? 
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Del. No! no! That would be hardly civil, either. What is he? 

J. I believe he is a doctor. 

Del. A doctor? The devil! The profession is well nigh worn out. I would 
have preferred a tenant of some other occupation; some new trade, that would 
have furnished me with subjects ;—no matter, show him in. (Exit John.) Yet 
now I think of it, this is exactly what | want. I have the part of an old doctor to 
write for my piece, and perhaps I may glean something useful from the character 
of this old gentleman. 

J. Doctor Remy! (Enter Remy.) 

Del, Remy! What! Remy, my comrade—my old friend! What the devil, is 
it you who are seeking for lodgings in my house ? 

Remy. Is it possible! This house belongs to you ? 

Del. Aye, truly. 

a And I knew nothing about it! but it is so long since we have seen each 
other— 

Del. True, again. Such a thing could not have happened when we were stu- 
dents—I at L’Ecole de Droit, and you at the Medical School. 

Remy. Then we were inseparable— 

Del. And when | was sick, you proved yourself my friend. ‘Twice have I 
owed my life to you. You see what an ungrateful wretch | have been. Now that 
I am in health, I have forgotten you— 

Remy. Not so! Leaa see your old friendship in the candor of your reception. 
Accident alone has separated us. After | leit college, I studied hard for two years 
at Montpelier. [sometimes wrote; but you, launched in the pleasures of the gay 
world, neglected my letters. This hurt me; but I hold no grudge against you. 
Give me your hand ; if your head is light, I believe your heart is as warm as ever. 

Del. You shall find it so. Well, you have abandoned the neighborhood at 
Sainte Jacques for the Rue de Mont Blanc? So much the better. 

You ‘Il live with me—but no talk of rent— 

Any mention of pay I shall warmly resent. 

Remy. What do you mean ? 

Del. I’m landlord here— 
And the tenant you, at nothing a year. 

Remy. But, my friend— 

Del. T not hear a word— 
Would you make me do a thing so absurd, 

In my part of Orestes, a bailiff to send, 

A visit to enforce from Pylades his friend ? 

Remy. A lawsuit with you! Surely I will not expose myself to that; for as 
far as I can learn, you have become a lawyer of distinction ; you have made a for- 
tune at the bar. 

Del. Not 1, indeed. 

Remy. And yet when I left Paris, you had just passed your last examination. 

Del. 1 did not proceed any farther. From the dull courts of aw [ made a fly- 
ing leap into the gay chamber of Melpomene. 

Remy. Indeed! You had always a taste for dramatic literature. 

Del. Not that of Racine and Moliere, but for one that has since been invented, 
and which more expeditiously repays its possessor. I remembered the example of 
Gilbert, Malfilatre, and company, who reached the temple of fame by passing 
through the hospital ; and I said to myself, * Why should men of wit be the fools 
of fortune? Why should riches be the exclusive possession of knaves and boo- 
bies? Why, above all, should a man of letters fatigue the great with his importu- 
nities, and bring confusion upon himself by their indifference? Why, while there 
is a protector to whom he can without blushing dedicate his works—a Mecenas, 
noble and generous, who rewards without bargaining—why should he creep before 
a patron, when he may stand up before the public ?” 

Remy. I understand. You have written some tragedies, perhaps, or an epic 

oem ? 
a Del. have not been quite so foolish as that, either. I write tragedies and epic 
oepms! I write comic operas and vaudevilles. Genius will starve on the top of 
Mount Parnassus, but be very snug and comfortable at the foot of the hill. Some 
men have studied ten years to create their master-pieces ; we study three days to 
produce ours ; and there is the difference. 
Remy. Why it is the business of a breakfast. 

Del. As you say. Breakfasts play an important part in literature. ‘They are 

like dinners in politics. I know very well that our chef-d’ceuvres are worth about 
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as much as they cost us. Some, however, have been known to exist a week ; 
others have survived a fortnight ; but when one lives a month, it is immortality ; 
and the author may count upon being lithographed and crowned with laurels. 
Remy. And you are happy ? 
Del. Indeed am I. 
I have nothing to ask from the great, 
Content with my own humble state ; 
Nought wanting or having, save what is my own, 
And more cheerful and free than the king on his throne. 


Love seldom comes to trouble my rest, 

And anger or hate has no place in my breast ; 

The friend of my youth is again by my side— 

I wanted but him, and the want is supplied. 
And how succeed you, my friend, in your profession ? 

Remy. Badly enough! I have but little reputation, and few patients. 

Del. That is strange, for truly, 1 do not know a physician in Paris who has 
more talent. 

Remy. In our profession it requires time to make a reputation, and it is only 
when we become gray that we can enjoy it. 

Del. A pleasant prospect, truly! But pray tell me, for whom have you en- 
gaged the opposite room ? 

Remy. Not for myself. A family, whom I knew in Montpelier, begged me to 
engage apartments for them, The father is an excellent man, and the daughter— 

Del. Ah, ha! Then there is a lady in the case, Is monsieur le docteur in love ? 

Remy. 'To you I may disclose myself. Yes, I atm in love, and I love without 
hope. 

Del. Without hope? Bah! When doctors have no hope, the patient is sure 
to thrive. 

Remy. Her father, Mr. Germont, is a rich landholder, 

Del. What! Germont of Montpelier! Is it possible! Why here is a niece of 
his in Paris, Madame de Melcourt, whom I visit, and who, I remember, often spoke 
of an uncle of hers—an odd fellow, without his match in the country. A mar—is 
he not ?—strangely partial to notoriety, and who once came near dying with joy at 
behelding his name in a country newspaper. 

Remy. The man himself. He is rich, and does not seek for wealth ; but when 
I was at Montpelier, he promised me his daughter’s hand, on condition that I re- 
turned to Paris, made myself known, and became a “ docteur a la mode ;” and to 
do this, he gave me but three years, 

Del. Three years! That is a great deal too much time. 

Remy. No, indeed; for behold me at the end of the third year! I have labored 
incessantly in my profession, and am still unknown. 

My practice, in truth, is none of the best ; 

Del. Widows and heirs are ungrateful found ? 

Remy. Thave put no rich fathers or husbands to rest— 

Del, Oh! no wonder, then, you have gained no ground. 

With physicians and conquerors ‘tis the same— 

The more they kill, the greater their fame, 
Itis your own fault, my boy! Had you called upon me sooner, we would have 
endeavored to help you along. In the first place, 1 would have spoken of you 
in some one of my vaudevilles. The piece would have been performed in the pro- 
vinces ; and if your father-in-law, that was to be, visits the theatre, your marriage 
would have been decided, 

Remy. Think you I would have consented to such a course ? 

Del. Why not? But there is time yet; we have twenty-four hours good ; and 
in Paris, twenty-four hours have established many a reputation. Behold, in the very 
nick of time, my old friend, the editor, Rondon! 

Ron. Good day, my dear Delmar! (To Remy.) Sir, your most humble ser- 
vant. Good news, Delmar! I am just from the Comité de Lecture. The work 
we finished yesterday produced such an effect— 

Del, That is well; but we ’ll talk of it some other time. You have come to 
work ? 

Ron. Yes, i’faith! John, my breakfast! I hate ceremony. 

Del. Allow me to introduce to you Doctor Remy, my old college chum and best 
friend—a young practitioner, who labors under the strange delusion, that in order 
to be successful it is necessary to possess merit. 
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Ron. The gentleman is from the country, I presume ? 

Del. No. From the Faubourg St. Jacques. 

Ron. Ah!—the same thing, . 

Del. Remy, my boy! my friend Rondon, here, will tell you that in this age, 
the possession of talent is a matter of very little consequence. 

Ron. Everybody has talent now-a-days,—the thing is quite common. 

Del, The most essential point is to let the world know it ; and in doing so, one 


' need not be particularly modest ;—he must assert its possession with a loud voice. 
| Ron, Has the gentleman ever written a book ? ; 
| Remy. “A Treatise on the Croup,”—which I think contains some useful views ; 
| but the entire edition still remains on the shelves of Messrs. Ponthieu & Delanny, 


my booksellers, 
f| Ron. We will clear the shelves; we will buy up the edition. I have done the 
| y same thing more than once for my friends. 


| Del. Are you lecturing ? ' 
’ Ron. Yes. Lassemble every evening a few students. 


Del. notice that. 

i Ron. You shall be known, Have you much patronage? 

Be is Remy. Indeed I have not. 

Bi Ron. No matter; we’ll say you have at all events. 

BE . Del. And that will create it, By-the-by, now I think of it, there is a va- 
Bt cant place in the Paris Academy. 

Ron. Why do not offer yourself a candidate ? 

Remy. 1? What recommendations have I ? 

| Del. Recommendations? to the Academy ?—they would be a novelty indeed. 
Have you adopted any innovation, any system that is strange or new? Why do 
you not support the theory of Sangrado? 

Ron. Yes, and cure by bleeding and drowning. Water is abundant. By-the- ( 
by, I *ll write an article upon the system of Sangrado, in my next paper. But I 
am not very profound in the science of medicine; and if your friend could give me 

two or three articles, advancing any strange theory, | would at the same time give 
: him a favorable introduction to the public, as a most successful practitioner of the 
new system. 

{ Remy. Can you suppose me, sir, capable of making use of such charlatanism ? 
Del. Why not? 

Ron. Charlatanism! My dear sir, everybody makes use of it in Paris. Char- 
latanism! why, it is allowed by all ; it is your only current coin. 

’ Del, Witness our last effort!) Eh, Rondon! 
Wt Ron, A performance, sir, for the benefit of an actor, who was positively retiring 

. from the stage for the fourth time. 

Del. For a month the papers announced that every seat was taken— 

Ron. The dress circle at a great advance— 

Del. And the pit—every seat in the pit taken! We only mention this as a case 
in point. But do not think that we are the only charlatans. Every trade, every 
profession, every rank in society, abounds with them. 

Ron. ‘The shopman posts up, “selling off at cost,” while his stock is constantly 
supplied. 

Del. Booksellers advertise the third edition of a work before the first is printed. 

Ron. When a singer wishes to escape criticism, he gives out that he has a cold. 

Del. The novelist advertises a posthumous edition of his own works, and re- 
tires to the country for the benefit of his health. 

Ron. Another dies regularly once a year, in order to live through the next. 

Del. Even the church makes itself conspicuous by charlatanism, while pretend- 
ers and quack doctors are more in vogue than regular practitioners. 

Ron. Charlatans !—charlatans !—all the world are charlatans ! 

Del. I say nothing about our own confederates, 

Ron. We will be yous. | offer you my services and my journal, 

Remy. I thank you, gentlemen; but I also have my system; and I am con- 
vinced that without intrigue, without puffing, without charlatanjsm of any kind, 
true merit will gain friends at last, by acquiring a reputation more durable, and 
more valuable, than deception can give it. 

Del. Yes, a posthumous glory! Make the experiment. You will hardly live 
i to tell us of its success. 

’ Remy. Good day, gentlemen. ! have a few patients to visit. 
1 Del. (Detaining him.) Nay, but listen, my dear fellow. 
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Remy. If the friends I expect should arrive, 1 beg you will receive and show 
them to their apartments. (Exit Remy.) 

Ron. Is your friend, the doctor, a moral philosopher ? : 

Del. No, but he is a stubborn fellow, who, for some foolish antique scruples, is 
in a fair way to miss an eligible marriage. 

Ron. Notwithstanding his scruples, an eligible marriage is a very fine thing ; 
and since we are on that subject, [ have a secret to tell you, relating to the project 
of a superb settlement for me. What think you of twenty thousand pounds per 
annum ? 

Del, Indeed! And in what family, pray? 

Ron. I cannot inform you just now on that subject, simply because [ know no- 
thing about it myself. I am to be introduced to the father-in-law as soon as he 
arrives. 

Del. So! Then he does not reside in Paris ? 

Ron. No. But he is about to establish himself here. A man of immense 
wealth, a cultivator and passionate admirer of the fine arts, who would not object 
to a son-in-law of distinguished literary attainments, who is, besides, a good-hearted 
fellow. I shall suit him exactly. 

Del, Precisely. You will marry, and then of course retire from the literary 
world, Think well of it, my boy, before you take that fatal step—fatal to authors, 
fatal to literature, fatal to independence, and fatal to peace! A wife will not per- 
mit her husband to have any other muse than herself, and that is the reason why 
I wish to remain a bachelor. 

Ron. Yes, and for one other reason. There is in this world a very pretty dame, 
a certain Madame de Meleourt. 

Del. How, sir! the wife of an Academician? Have a little respect, if you 
please, to our patrons, the veterans of literature. 

Ron. Oh! | am theirs to the ground! but it is, nevertheless, true, that an Aca- 
demician is the most convenient of husbands. The habit they all have of shutting 
their eyes, you know— 

Del. Stop there, sir! or we shall quarrel. Madame de Melcourt is a lady of 
unquestionable virtue. Before she married she was the friend of my sister, and be- 
tween her and me there exists nothing but an honest friendship. Ungratefnl that 
os are, it is to her that we owe our success. She is our literary Providence. 

ively, amiable, and witty, she mixes with the great world of Paris ; and wherever 
she goes, she extols our works. Divine! splendid ! delicious! admirable! These 
are words continually on her tongue. There are many persons in society, who, 
having no opinion of their own, are enchanted with the idea of being the echo of a 
handsome woman, At the first representation of our plays, how delightful to be- 
hold Madame de Melcourt in the stage box! If it be a vaudeville, she laughs; if 
it be an opera comique, she weeps. You know that a few months since | wrote a 
melo-drama—no one but someti:nes commits a folly—a_ melo-drama for Feydeau, 
Madame de Melcourt had the kindness and presence of mind to faint away at the 
end of the second act.. It was an example worthy of imitation; it reached the se- 
cond tier; all the ladies had nervous attacks, and 1 a complete success, If these 
are not obligations— 

Ron. Say nomore. You are right. You will, 1 hope, speak to Madame de 
Melcourt of our new play—the one that is now before the committee—that in good 
time she may announce the fact of its expected representation to the fashionable 
world, and thus secure their attendance. 

Del. Apropos of the play. What happened on the reading of it? 

Ron. The committee was in full session. What an imposing sight! Grave 
professors, old officers, des employees, critics, and all the first literati of France. 

Del. Did you read well ? 

Ron, Like an angel. 

Del. And so we are accepted ? 

Ron. No doubt of it. The committee laughed, and the director saw me to the 
door, telling me that we should hear from them by letter, (Seating himself at the 
table, ) I may as well announce in this evening’s paper that our play has been ac- 
cepted. 

Del. There is only one thing, Rondon, in your relation with the public, that 
vexes me, You are both author and editor. You write plays, and you render an 
account of them to yourself. You eulogise yourself, and criticise your rivals, 
This does not appear to me to be the perfection of fair dealing. You should give 
up the power of criticism to our elders. They only, who have gained crowns, pos- 
sess the right of bestowing them. 
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Ron. But I tell you we must make ourselves feared and respected by the ma- 
nagers, 

Del. And even in productions of my own, in which you have had no part, you 
do not fail to give yourself praise. 

Ron. Very true. | love you, Delmar. I esteem you highly. I love all my 
confederates, but I do not like their successes, ‘To me the success of another 1s 
gall and bitterness. | own it frankly. [ am a good-hearted fellow, but— Just listen 
to what I have written. (Reads.) “This day a vaudeville has been received at the 
Theatre de Madame; it is said to be from the pen of two authors, well known in 
the dramatic world from their previous successful efforts.” ; 

Del. The puff oblique! and if the piece is a failure, you will add, ‘“‘ This pro- 
duction is from the brains of two men of wit about town, who, it is rumored, will 
take their revenge.” : 

Ron. Right again. (Reads.) ‘ We are assured that this play can only in- 
crease the prosperity of a theatre, that continually strives to merit the approbation 
of the public. The zeal of the actors, the activity of the administration, the intel- 
ligence of the manager, the judgment of the committee,”— 

Del. Every department has its share. Go on. 

Ron. By the Lord! they all laughed at our play ; and surely, if a piece is really 
meritorious, we must not let our modesty stand in the way of its good name. I 
am perfectly impartial. ‘Truth before all things, say I. 


Mr. Germont and his daughter arrive, and take up their abode in the 
apartments provided for them by Remy, in the house of Delmar. Delmar 
and Madame de Melcourt, in the mean time, conspire to raise Remy in 
the estimation of the old gentleman, by sundry tricks of charlatanry ; 
while Rondon, perfectly ignorant that he is rendering his rival such efti- 
cient service, writes a complimentary article on the talents and produc- 
tions of Doctor Remy, for his evening paper. Germont, however, intent 
upon marrying his daughter to the distinguished litterateur recommended 
to him by his friend, M. Derbois, inquires of Delmar into the character 
and talents of his intended son-in-law. Delmar, without mentioning 
names, refers him to his friend Rondon, the man himself, who, being in- 
terrogated on the subject of the literary celebrity of a certain editor of 
note named Rondon, without suspicion that he is addressed by the owner 
of the twenty thousand per ann., of the possession of which he has such 
great hopes, speaks well of himself, and brings his peculiar faculty of self- 
praise to good account. On the inquiry as to the celebrity of Doctor Re- 
my, however, Rondon is made sensible of the identity of Mr. Germont ; 
and although, as he says, a “bon enfant,” his partiality for the afore- 
said twenty thousand cannot permit him to speak in more than faint 
terms of his rival. Mr. Germont, however, by means of the artful plans 
of Madame de Melcourt and Delmar, is contixually witnessing some de- 
monstration of the popularity of Remy, the rapid sale of whose “ Trea- 
tise on the Croup,” his visits to the families of the great, his wonderful 
cures, and universal celebrity, induce him to make some farther personal 
inquiries of his friend, M. Derbois, a privy counsellor, who, being afflicted 
with the rich man’s malady, and continually changing his physicians, 
would be a person likely to have knowledge of the merits of such a prac- 
titioner as Remy is reported tobe. In the mean time, Delmar despatches 
his emissaries to buy up every copy of the * Treatise on the Croup,” and 
on their way to make constant inquiries at the house of M. Derbois for 
the celebrated Doctor Remy, and to make it well understood there, that 
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they are sent by the heads of distinguished families, who are all impatient 
of a visit from this illustrious mediciner. Delmar, fearful that the disco- 
very of his rival has made an enemy of Rondon, to their cause, conducts 
this part of the deception without the confidence of the editor. At this 
period of the farce we conclude our extracts. 


Enter Rondon with a paper. 


Ron. Ihad written a friendly article for the Doctor, but justice must resume her 
rights, and I have written another in which | have treated him more conscientiously. 
(Enter Delmar.) 

Del. Ah, Rondon! Have you sent your article concerning Doctor Remy to 
the press ? 

Ron. Yes; itis even printed; and in a quarter of an hour it will appear, if I 
do not give contrary orders. But I have stopped the press. I intend to send 
another which I have just written. 

Del. A second one? really, you are too kind, and I am much obliged to you. 
But you have done right, and [ do not doubt, but in this kindness to my friend you 
have done yourself a service. 

Ron. How is that? 

Del, The journal for which you write has been bought secretly by M. de Mel- 
court, the Academician. 

Ron. Secretly? 

Del. Even so. Its dignified tone pleased him. Madame de Melcoutt, gratified 
by the ready kindness with which you have seconded her efforts, will secure to you 
your present situation in the journal, which I believe is worth about six thousand 
francs per annumn— 

Ron. It is, indeed! 

Del. She may, also, in time, have your salary increased ; whereas, if you had 
refused to assist her, or shown a bad grace in doing so—you know what an angry 
woman can do. 

Ron. (Folding and tearing the paper.) Indeed I do, But the course [ take in 
this matter is more to oblige you than the lady; for, in short, if 1 must speak 
openly, | have discovered that this doctor is my rival. 

Del. Indeed! 

Ron. He stands in the way of a splendid marriage settlement, and politeness 
does not oblige me to serve him. I will leave the article as it is printed. It might 
not do for one to quarrel with the proprietor of his journal. But I will stop here. 
I will remain neutral, 

Del. He could ask no more; and if you say nothing to the father of the girl, 
and permit him to choose between you— 

Ron. No,no! Ihave already spoken. I deal honestly with you, because I am 
an honest fellow. I have already said some things against the doctor, but it was 
merely en passant. 

Del, 13 it possible! Well, so much the better, His reputationis made. He 
only wanted an enemy. I was about to search for one, and behold! he is here. 

Ron. ‘Truly, | am always to be found in such an emergency; and since it gives 


‘you pleasure, you may be satisfied to find me so; but we shall see how he will re- 


ceive the information which his father-in-law has had of him. 

Del, As you speak, see, they come! (Enter Germont and Remy.) 

Ger. (Embracing eo | My dear Remy! my dear son-in-law! I perceived 
you the moment you stepped from your carriage, and I have not left you since. I 
must ask pardon for the suspicion which I dared to conceive. 

Remy. Pardon! Fromme! 

Ger. Yes, indeed! I have just left the house of Mons. Derbois, the privy 
counsellor, one of my old friends, who is always sick, and always changing his 
doctors. 

Remy. Ido not know him, 

Ger. Yes, but he knows you. In his quarter of the city, he has heard of no- 


thing but you since morning. You have been inquired for several times at his © 


house ; and as he is dissatisfied with his physician, he has discharged hia, and 
chosen you. He begs, therefore, that after to-morrow you will attend upon him, 
if your present engagements will permit you to do so. 


Remy. Indeed! With pleasure, 
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Ger. Another patient— ; 

Del. (Aside.) Another confederate ; but he is so in good faith, and all the bet- 
ter for that. 

Ger. On my way I called at the Palais Royal, and asked for your “ Treatise on 
the Croup.” 

Remy. Oh Lord! 

Ron. (Aside.) I breathe again. 

Del. Well, sir? 

Ger. Impossible to find a copy! 

Ron. Incredible! 

Remy. You called at the wrong place. 

Ger. I called everywhere, and all the booksellers in the Palais Royal assured 
me, that except the Campaign of Moscow, by M. De Segur, and the pamphlets of 
M. De Sthendal, they never had precedent of such a ran; it was a rage, a perfect 
fury. They fought and scrambled for the copies. To-day, it appears that the sale 
has come to a stand, 

Del. And you could not procure— 

Ger. Yes, indeed !—one—and one only—and here it is. It was the last, I be- 
lieve, and I paid forty francs for it. 

Remy. Instead of two? 

Ger. Yes, my friend, and even then the bookseller did not wish to give it to 
me; but I said, “It is the work of my son-in-law. I wish to have it, and I will 
have it, if it costs me a hundred crowns.” “ Your son-in-law?” replied he, taking 
off his hat; “ you the father-in-law of Doctor Remy? Sir,” said he, “ have the 

oodness to tell that gentleman from me, that if he wishes ten thousand francs for 
the second edition, they are at his service, 

Remy. Is it possible! 

Del. (Aside.) More confederates ! 

Ron. Soitis. This is the way they do things in Paris. Now that he is afloat, 
L could not stop him if | would. (Enter Sophie.) 

Sophie. Father! father! here are the carriages! the gens-d’armes! 

Ger. Carriages! gens-d’armes! 

Del. Yes! They have arrived to attend upon his course of physiology, which 
terminates to-day. 

Ger. We will attend also, A/course of physiology? Very amusing, indeed ! 

Sophie. And then here are the evening papers ; they have just been left. Here 
is a superb article all about Doctor Remy. Here, read it. They all say that there 
is a vacant professorship in the Academy of Medicine, and that if he has justice 
done him, he will be nominated. 

Remy. Can it be! 

Ger. (who has looked over the paper.) It is true, indeed. It is printed. 

Ron. (Aside.) He only wanted this to turn his head. 

Ger. Bless me! here, daughter, children, see! here is something about me! 

Del, (Taking the paper.) It is not possible! 

Ron, (Aside.) Yes, truly. I have taken care of the father-in-law. 

Del. (Reading the journal, and glancing atGermont.) “ A celebrated painter, 
the honor of his province, has just arrived in Paris; itis Mr. Germont, who produced 
the celebrated picture of the Massacre des Innocens. ‘They say he has at last deter- 
mined to publish his Cours d’Agriculture, so impatiently expected by the savans.” 

Ger. laa about to be known, then ? 

Del. It is to your son-in-law that you owe all this. Everything belonging to a 
celebrated man acquires celebrity from the relationship, 

Ger. (To Rondon.) Well, sir, you who pretend that Remy has neither talent 
nor reputation, what say you to this article, to this eulogy of his talents ? 

Ron, (Withdignity.) I say, sir, that the article is mine. 

Ger. and Remy. Is it possible! 

Ron. My name is Rondon. I am the man of letters whom you proposed to 
make your son-in-law. Asa rival I was not obliged to speak well of the gentle- 
man; but as a judge, I must speak the truth. I have said it. 

Del. (Aside.) "This is pleasant. The charlatanism of generosity! 

Remy. (Advancing to Rondon.) Sir, I shall never forget this instance of gene- 
rosity. You are a man of honor; you are a gentleman. 

Ron. Sir, | am a good-hearted fellow! and that is all. (Enter Madame de 
Melcourt.) 

Madame de Mel. My friends! my dear Remy! receive my congratulations! I 
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have been waiting, at the residence of the vice president, the result of the acade- 
mic election. You are elected. 

Omnes. Is it possible ? 

Remy. It is strange that I should have been returned, for indeed I was not even 
acandidate. | had not even called atthe academy. Well, my friends, what did I 
tell you this morning? You see now that without intrigues, without frends, with- 
out charlatanism, one’s merits may become known, 

Del, Yes, you areright. (Aside.) My horses are in a foam, and (wiping his 
forehead) I am almost worn out. (Enter John, with a large basket upon his 
shoulders.) 

John. Sir, we are almost exhausted. There are two more baskets like this. It 
is the whole edition. 

Del. Hold your tongue, you blockhead ! 

John, There was only a single copy left, which has since been bought up. 

Del. Very well. Carry the first edition to my chamber. (Aside.) It will do 
very well for the second. 

Remy. What do yousay? What books are these? 

Del. You shall know presently, enjoy your triumph. You may do so without 
blushing. For this time, at least, favoritism has encountered merit. But we must 
say for the honor of public opinion, that reputations which are made in twenty-four 
hours, are destroyed in the same time; and that, if by chance the partiality of 
friendship succeeds in creating popularity, it is talent alone that can consolidate and 
retain rt. 


GERMONT. 


Look where you will, you ’re sure to find, 
Tis quackery rules all mankind. 

Savans and their modesty, 

Critics and their honesty— 

In Law, Religion, Medicine, 

In love, in fighting, and in wine— 
Confess the truth—in all we see 

Some little touch of quackery. 


RONDON. 


If I go on a happy bridal night 

To witness the solemn joyful rite, 

Throughout the crowded room— 

In the gallaut air of the groom— 

‘The blush of the timid bride, 

Who clings to her mother’s side— 

The priest’s grave face, and the groomsman’s glee— 
There ’s still some touch of quackery. 


REMY. 


In the wordy patriot’s sulemn prate, 

And the pompous strut of the would-be great, 
The politician’s wisest looks, 

And the mystery of your famous cooks— 
The craft of trade. and its damaged wares— 
Of belles the thousand nameless airs— 

In rich and poor, in bond and free, 

You still may find some quackery, 


GERMONT. 


Then see the tricks that fashion plays 

With hats, and gowns, and shawls, and stays ; 
Here to hide a freckled skin— 

There to expand a form too thin— 

Now huge sleeves are all the rage— 

Wigs to conceal the approach of age— 

And every day we smile to see 

Some new device of quackery. 
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MADAME DE MELCOURT. 


When a play is at its close, 

Ere the curtain downward goes, 
By the drama’s settled laws, 
Actors should entreat applause. 
Not so with us; we ask but this— 
Come a hundred times, and hiss— 
Let that your condemnation be 

Of us and all our quackery. 


Among the fifty dramatists now living in France, there is not one who 
has written so voluminous!y, or with such universal success, as the subject 
of this article. Most of his productions, it is true, are of that local na- 
ture, which must necessarily entail upon them only an ephemeral exist- 
ence; yet there are among his works some plays of a higher character, 
which, since their publication, have kept possession of the stage in the 
original, and through a number of translations. Among these may be 
mentioned the farces known to us as “ The Happiest Day of my Life,”’ 
Neighbor’s Wife,” ‘* The Somnambulist,” ‘The Irish Tutor,’ 
“The Two Galley Slaves,” the comedy of ‘ Charles the 2d,” the words 
of the operas of “‘ Gustavus 3d,” “ Fra Diavolo,” ‘“* Masaniello,’”’ the new 
piece entitled “The Minister and the Mercer,” and a multitude of others, 
which have long been the admiration of English audiences. Scribe has 
alone, and in connexion with others, produced more than one hundred 
successful dramatic pieces, and is still engaged with unabated diligence. 
When it is considered that for a single vaudeville of one act, he usually 
receives not less than five hundred dollars, including the manager’s and 
bookseller’s payments, it will not be wondered at that a successful French 
dramatist should really become wealthy. The encouragement afforded to 
dramatic literature in France, by the Jaw which gives to the author Le 
droit de representation—which includes, besides, an entire control over 
his productions—the exclusive right of himself and of his heirs for ten 
years after his decease, to demand of every theatre where it may be per- 
formed a certain sum on each night of its representation—is one great 
cause of the superiority of the modern French drama, over that of any 
other country, and the substantial reason why dramatic authors who would 
starve in England or America, become opulent in France. C. 

Note.—The following are among the many modern French plays that have been 
translated literally, or adapted with some alteration to the English stage. The 
translators of these pieces have not generally shown that courtesy to the authors, 
which common honesty would seem to demand. In many instances the pieces 
have been published and performed in English, with the name of the translator an- 
nounced as that of the author. We could mention one individual of our own 


country, who has thus lifted himself into notice upon the shoulders of others—felo- 
niously appropriating to himself the credit due to the talents and exertions of foreign 


dramatists. 


Translator. Author. 
The Happiest Day of my Life, Buckstone, Le plus beau Jour de ma Vie, Scribe. 
The Soldier’s Courtship, Poole, Le Roman dune heure, ea 
Minister and Mercer, Sunn, Bertrand et Raton, Scribe. 
A Roland for an Oliver, Morton, Une Visite a Bedlam, Scribe. 
The White Lady, Payne, La Dame Blanche, Scribe. 
Charles the Second, Payne, La Jeunesse de Henri V., Duval. 


The two Galley Slaves, Payne, Les Deux Galeriens, Ducange. 
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Translator. Author. 
Victorine, Bomett, Victorine, Ducange. 
Love in Humble Life, ‘ Payne, Michel et Christine, Scribe. 
Therese, or Orphan of Geneva,Payne, L’Orpheline de Geneve, Ducange. 
Masanielio, Milner, Masaniello, Scribe. 
Catharine of Cleves, Lord Gower, Henri III. Dumas. 
Tower of Mesle, Milner, Tour de Mesle, Dumas. 
The Gambler’s Fate, Tomson, 30Ansde lavie d’un joueur, Ducange. 
Highways and Byways, Webster, Partie et Revanche, Scribe. 
Animal Magnetism, Inchbald, Le Magnetisme, Picard. 
Born to Good Luck, Power, L’Irlandois en Italie, unknown, 
The Voice of Nature, Dunlap, Le Jugement de Solomon, unknown. 
The Magpie and Maid, Pocock, La Pie Voleuse, Ducange. 
Nature and Philosophy, Dunlap, From a French opera, Duport. 
The Irish Tutor, —_— Les Deux Precepteurs, Scribe. 


THE RAPTURE OF PROSERPINE: 


A RHAPSODY, FROM OVID. 


THE INFLICTION. 


Tue thunderbolts of Jove had triumphed, and impious Typheus 
stretched his prostrate length along the groaning earth. Glad Sicily was 
laid upon the conquered monster, to keep him down; for Jupiter knew 
well enough there ’d be another bloody fight, if ever he got up. Upon his 
hundred heads rested alarmed old Aitna, covering all save a few long 
straggling locks. The imposition of such heavy weight, of stone, and 
wood, and water, bore not the vanquished foe, with dutiful submission ; 
bore not the inhumation, and thanked the hand that buried him; but up 
against the blackened sky, ingrate, from his rebellious bowels, belched 
such showers of ashes, and clouds of smoke, mixed up with lava and 
lumps of coke, that Ocean roared with fear, and A%tna’s peaceful seats 
reeled and rolled to and fro with terror and dismay. 

The God of Tartarus upstarted at the din, heard in his house profound, 
all trembling, lest his roof should suddenly be cracked, and daylight enter, 
and the ghosts get out, and he be overwhelmed with suits for the escape. 
Up! up! thou wary jailor! He harnessed his black steeds, into his chariot 
sprang, shook the loose reins, cracked his long lash, (of cast off, secondary 
lightning, twisted, his brother Jove’s last new-year’s present,) and drove, 
impetuous, up to earth, to see what in the d—l’s name could be to pay. 

Up to the regions of sunshine and day his coursers soon galloped, run- 
ning, with reckless leaps, their rude, rough way. And now they stamp 
Trinacrian ground, and climb old AStna’s dizzy steep, and snuff the tainted 
air, and paw the yet warm sulphur, wandering at will; while Pluto, far 
aloft, from peak to peak springs anxious, thoughtful, surveying cracks, 
chasms, and craters. 

VOL. Iv. 6 
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Within a bower, on Ida’s side, the Cytherean goddess slept—her cher- 
ished trysting place of old, when good Anchises was a juvenal. The 
dusky form of Pluto, leaping over the hills, threw its long shadow on the 
peaceful grove. The shadow, and the form, dismal, and cold, and grim, 
awoke the jealous queen, awoke to call her archer boy, with summons 
quick and shrill. “Eros! my son! Cupid! fly quick! Hither! come 
hither !” 

Cupid was frolicking, down in a vale, busy, as usual, sticking a pin in 
the breast of a captive beetle. He ran to his mother, and buried his head 
in her bosom. 

“If ever thou did’st love me, boy; if in thy mother’s breast thou 
hast delight, and dreamy joy, pillowed, in deep and balmy rest ; be now 
my grateful Eros, my darling avenger: our long insulted shrines are thirst- 
ing for vengeance on Pluto’s chill philosophy,—his haughty heart,—his 
stubborn knee, that bends not—owns not woman, nor yet me ;—thine is the 
grace, to bring yon reprobate to know, redeemed, a Benedict’s condition ; 
to bid him at my footstool kneel, the pangs of torturing love to feel, fear- 
ing, hoping, wishing. But now, he treads the withering earth, secure in 
pride of regal birth, and spurns the joys of woman’s arms, rejects her 
love, derides her charms; the murky craven! By Styx! the old cold- 
hearted savage deserts for whiskey, rum, and flip, the eye, the brow, the 
cheek, the lip, replete with happy heaven! And shall we then confess, 
conquered, despised, our power is less than haughty Pluto’s? What! has 
high heaven confessed a rape, and shall low Erebus escape, and we excuse 
the duty which the brute owes? No! bring your bow and arrows! 

It was a goodly sight to see the queen of beauty, with flushed and anx- 
ious face, hurry and help the god of love. It was a goodly sound to 
hear, with voice subdued, but accents clear, queen Venus cheer her son. 
‘‘ Shoot ! till he feels the glowing flame; shoot! for your mother’s glo- 
rious fame ; shoot ! for the honor of your name, love, and love’s archery.” 

“Your word is law, good mother,” said fun-loving Cupid, unbuckling 
his quiver. ‘* Your breath upon this arrow. Ill do the business for the 
old bachelor in a twinkling. Speak softly, on this barb, her name whom 
he shall love.” 

The goddess kissed its point—the pain-and-pleasure-bearing weapon— 
and smoothed its plume upon her billowy bosom. The dart was keen, and 
strait, and truly balanced, and Paphia approved it, and whispered, on its 
edge, the name of “ Proserpine,” and laid it in the rest. 

There was a fixing, a bending, and a tension, a pulling of a bowstring, 
a twang, a slip, and a whiz through the air, and it straight was all over 
with Pluto. 

“Ha! ha! look! look! mamma, ha! ha!” Cupid laughed heartily, 
seeing the arrow quivering in Pluto’s heart, and hearing him swear, “ By 
Orcus ! what a sudden stitch I ’ve got in my left side!’ “ The gentleman 
from Styx is stuck,” pursued my lord of love, merry as a cricket ; “ the 
judge of Tartarusthas caught a Tartar. Charon’s old master has a new 
care on his royal hands to manage.” 
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“ Stop your nonsense, you monkey!” said Venus, hitting the boy with 
her fan, “and bend your saucy knees, in Jove-suits ever suppliant and 
successful, and wrestle with Olympus, and move al] the gods to send the 
daughter of the wheat-and-indian lady before his lovesick eyes ; for if she 
be not seen, our vengeance half is lost, and your great-uncle then will soon 
go down to Erebus, not knowing whence or what the pains that rack his 
frame. 

‘¢ This cursed climate,’’ Pluto cried, deep sighing, to himself, “ delights 
not our condition: so rough, so raw, so cold, and soon, again, so hot. I 
must be off, and seek in regions more congenial, a steadier sky and heat 
more equable. This long old giant here lies quietly enough, and I hope 
he ’ll not raise such a rumpus again. Alas! my side! my side!” 

With such soliloquy he nourished his deep wound, nor knew the secret 
cause of his distress ; knew not the subtle venom that swelled his starting 
veins ; knew not the glorious agony from ordinary pains. His coursers 
fee] the lash, burning their trembling flanks. Now, onward, and away !— 
they spring, they rear, they rush, bearing their sorrowful master. 

And soon, before his wonder-smitten eyes, deep, dimpling, pure, and 
cool, old Pergus lies, and lifts, upon his silver, crystal wave, the songs of 
snowy swans, that, wanton, lave their spotless plumes, and swim, and 
swimming, sing, arch the proud neck, and curve the sounding wing. A 
grove, impervious, crowns the lake, hanging above its cherished water, 
and sacred, guards with veil opaque the virgin revelry of Ceres’ daughter. 
There is she now, with her maidens, adjusting her long hair, gazing into 
the mirror, the mirror of that lake, and humming to herself a sweet low 
tune. Her maidens, all around, are gathering fragrant flowers; and flow- 
ers, and girls, and buds, and blosso:ns, are mingled all together, in one 
confused, perplexing mass of beauty. 

But O! the mistress of that troupe, how beautiful was she! And that 
strange gazer on the group, how suddenly crazed was he! Young Pro- 
serpine was flattered by Pluto’s wild confusion, and moved with more co- 
quettish grace, and from her eyes shot rays more brilliant, when, with half 
averted head, she saw the royal stranger, bewildered by swans’ songs, and 
maidens’ voices, rein up his coursers with a sudden jerk, that brought 
them on their haunches. The dallying breeze blew back the light trans- 


parent folds of her thin stole, and played with her brown ringlets, and 


lifted up her neckkerchief from off her full, deep bosom; up and down, 
up and down, how heaved that beautiful bosom! 

The kingly lover gazed, and drank the subtle poison; drank and gazed, 
gazed and drank, and gazed and drank on still. His parched tongue and 
lips refuse their usual function; staring he sat, and dumb. So, bloodless, 
sits and stares, torn from his ancient catacomb, the cold Egyptian mum- 
my, uplifted in his coffin, at female admirers at Scudder’s, all speechless, 
and dried up. His reins are on the grass, his hands hang at his side, his 
eyes are dimmed and dark, his mouth is stretched wide open, his head 
droops on his shoulder. Strange languor overcomes him, fierce weakness 
consumes him,—he wishes he was in Hell. , 
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THE ABDUCTION. 


Proserpine! Proserpine! hold! beware! temptation may be too tempt- 
ing! She little heeds the warning which Prudence, in her ears, whispers 
and urges ; but cheek, and eye, and tongue, and hand, are busy all coquet- 
ting. She gathers up her flowers, and presses them closely together, and 
binds them with the ends of her long flowing hair. And often, as she 
binds them, she looks, with half shut eye, through the meshes of her 
locks ; and through her long, dark eyelashes, the beams of a mellow, 
dreamy eye, fall, broken, upon Pluto. So, moonlight rays, through inter- 
twining trees, sprinkle the leafy ground, in yellow autumn. And now she 
scatters them to the winds, and claps her empty hands, bending her bare 
white arms; and now she gathers the woodrose gay, and snatches the 
pale lily, and winds them with a willow wreath, and presses them, all 
trembling, against her leaping heart, and fawn-like, startled, flies, but 
archly she looks back, and peals in Pluto’s ear a merry laugh. Her maid- 
ens, delighted, encourage the flirtation, rejoicing in the grace and beauty 
of their mistress. 

His majesty looked like a natural fool, while loud the echoed joy rang 
through the sacred grove. ‘I am seduced,” thought he, “from principle 
and promise ; from all my vows of single blessedness ; from my course of 
life, and love of business! Alas! Iam seduced! She must go down to 
Erebus with me, for certain.” 

“‘ Will you accept a violet, sir?” said Proserpine, O, how meekly! and 
courtesying with well-put-on solemnity, as she stood by the chariot, and 
lifting up the flower, exposed her upturned throat, and deep, full, swelling 
bust, to Pluto’s glowing gaze. ‘ Will you accept a violet, good sir ?”’ 

“Violate?” gasped the king of night, not knowing what he said. 
“Yes, yes, my angel, yes, jump in;” and Pluto’s iron arm was on the 
maiden’s cestus, and into the chariot lifted her. 

Away !—away !—What voice is that, shaking the trembling air, and 
urging Pluto’s steeds! Alas! alas! what grief is that, so long, so loud, 
so bitter?’ What goddess pleads so piteously, and who is deaf to her 
prayer? Ye maidens at Pergus, say, why do ye weep, beating your 
breasts, and tearing your hair! Where, where is your mistress ! 

Lost Proserpine’s shrieks no gentle pity moved in her immortal ravisher. 
Upon his courser’s necks, abandoned, lie the reins, for both his hands are 
needed, the maiden’s cries to stifle, and bind down her active arms and 
keep her in the chariot. The steeds dash on the accustomed way, o’er 
hill and dale, swamp and marsh, “rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, 
and shades of death,” the dreary road to Tartarus. 

‘‘Oh! mother! mother! goddess Ceres!” besought the struggling girl ; 
‘‘ save your unhappy daughter.” 

‘‘ Be quiet, love, you shall be queen of Hell, my bride, my wife,” said 
Pluto, bending upon one knee, and still, with equal zeal, encouraging his 
horses, each by name :—“ To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell ; 
‘better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven,’” pursued the seducer, 
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quoting his old friend Orpheus. ‘‘ People may talk of the need of a mi- 
nister, Hymen, or flamen, to sanction a match, but believe me, the doc- 
trine ’s suspicious and sinister. A license to marry? It is a mere catch 
—it ’s all in my eye—and so says Fanny Wright—nay, Proserpine, I 
prithee, do not cry so bitterly ; these tears fall worse than idly.” 

Tears, promises, and prayers, threats, flattery, and protestations—how 
mingled all, and all how vain! The raptured bride no consolation knew, 
for being made a queen against her will—none but the old man’s wealth 
and extensive dominion—what goddess or woman was ever so foolish but 
that she would listen to reason ? 

what a horrid beard !” said Proserpine, quite faintly —* and, then, 
your breath is so sulphureous,”— 

‘‘ Fear not, my dearest, Saunders has just new honed my razors—* * 
* * %_—and then, your majesty may rest assured, there is no better seid- 
litz in the world than a good draught of Lethe.” 

But now they reached the realms of modest Cyane, cool, chaste, imma- 
culate nymph: the coursers’ heated hoofs hiss in her sacred fountain. An 
ancient nymph was she, of puritan extraction, a rigid methodist, and cen- 
sor stern of fleshly weaknesses. Three thousand years had rolled over 
her virgin head, yet had no wanton lip tasted her withered cheek. Up, 
from the parting waves, ascended the cold nymph, and chilled the raging 
team with sudden frost. The chariot stood still. 

“ Who bars our way ?” cried the imperial lover—“ and stays our happy 
nuptials ?” 

“Tis I forbid the banns,”’ said the lady of the lake, putting her arms 
akimbo. ‘* Have you never yet heard of an action per quod, for running 
away with a woman? * * This is too much, a veteran monarch like you, 
not waiting to ask for permission to sue, leaving old A&tna, and steer- 
ing for Gretna, you, surely, are crazy, or else you are blue. Ah! my poor 
girl, I pity your unhappy—” 

‘‘ Pray, mind your own business, good madam,” said Proserpine, sharply, 
but hiding her face with her hands. 

The king of Orcus waited for no more, hearing with grim delight the 
words of spite and passion blended. Upon the yielding earth, with fierce 
and violent strength, he smote his whipstock. Straightway there lay dis- 
closed, precipitous, but smooth, a turnpike new macadamised, leading 
down to the kingdom. The adamantine gates shone dimly through the 
shades, in dusky brightness, and on his eager ear, glad in the welcome 
sounds, fell the accustomed bark of trusty Cerberus. ‘‘ We ’ll soon be 
home, my love.” 

‘*O! whither do you bear me? stay! curb your rushing steeds! How 
dark !—stay !—stay!—I faint !—the air!—release me !—in pity let me 
go !—let me go home, to my mother !”— 

‘“‘ Not to night, Proserpine, not to night.” 

‘¢ When, when, in mercy—when ?” shrieked the lost penitent, 

Never, Proserpine, never.” 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 


* Infernal world, and thou, profoundest hell, 
Receive thy new possessor,” 


said the happy Plato, bowing reverentially, as he drove through the ever- 
lasting portals. ‘* Down, Cerberus, down. I give your majesty good 
welcome, Proserpine, and joy in your new dominions—back, you bloody 
three mouthed cur—droop not, my gentle queen, you will soon become 
accustomed to the change of air and diet—we are populous here, you see, 
but not crowded. This is the Styx, and that little murmuring stream on 
the right, is Acheron. The people down the river, to the left, are ghosts 
waiting to cross the ferry ; but we, you perceive, dash right ahead, through 
fire and water, without stopping for the boat. Here we are in Tartarus 
proper. The individuals you see engaged in different employments, are 
all persons of the highest consideration—I ’ll soon introduce you—you ’I1 
be delighted—ah ! allow me to present to you Mr. Tantalus, the president 
of our infernal Temperance Society—a very abstemious, self-denying 
gentleman—drinks nothing—Mr. Tantalus, the queen of Orcus—you 
look thirsty, sir—steady, you fiery colts—Proserpine, the Misses Danai- 
des—(daughters of a king, my dear, and eminent collaborators with Tan- 
talus, in the liquid cause—deep in the science of water power,)—Ladies, 
our new queen will give out cards for a ball, as soon as she is rested from 
her journey. Lord Sysiphus, my love—(a great mineralogist.) Hippo- 
damia, we must tax thy dutiful love, to set down that water pitcher and 
do us a few errands. Let our people hear the news, and share their 
sovereign’s joy. First see chief justice Minos, and desire him to hasten to 
the palace to draw a marriage settlement—carry Mr. Tantalus a bottle of 
hock—tell him, I say he must drink it—set Ixion’s wheel turning the 
other way—drive the vultures from off old Tityus, and tell all the souls to 
rest themselves, and be happy ; this is our royal wedding-day, and our 
bridal shall be a jubilee, by the Styx! a 

Smack, went the whip, and on dashed the royal vehicle, burning the 
tracks of its rapid course in lines of livid lightning. 


THE SUBMISSION. 


Within an iron chamber, deep in the sombre palace, were crouching 
three old women, sitting and spinning, sad, solemn, sullen, sulky, scanda- 
jous. The threads those women spun, were of no earthly texture ; the 
hands that held that distaff, were of no terrene mould, no mortal fingers 
they that shut those bright edged scissors, opened and shut, and cut the 
fated thread of human life. Mournfully, mysteriously, went round your 
magic wheel, ye priestesses of Destiny, when Hell received your mis- 
tress, rival, and queen. Why should gangrenous jealousy corrupt the 
eternal Parce? Why pales their sinking cheek, why fades their ancient 
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eye, why falls their thin red hair, all matted on their bony necks, reeking 
with proofs of recent lack of combs, and clean rain water ! 

Proserpine sleeps on Pluto’s neck, and Erebus rejoices. Now haste, 
the bridal bed bedeck, ye ghosts lift up your voices ; fill high with vinum 
Samium and swell the glad Epithalamium. 

High on a throne, which carpenters far famed, on earth, of yore, but 
now mechanic ghosts, had temporary raised upon a hill, covered with car- 
pets, Brussels and Ingrain, Pluto exalted sat; by twelve steps raised to 
that good eminence ; and, from his seat, the summoned myriads of his 
realm surveyed, Tartarean and Elysian. By his side, queenly, his bride 
sat wondering at the shades, jostling, and for good places, eager pressing. 
As, when from senior’s pews, the silken gowned step glorious, and o’er- 
spread the covered stage, on glad commencement-day—day of relief from 
board with circles chalked, and conic sections—solemn, grave Preses 
sits, and Latin talks, and morals ; in the body of the church, sound fans 
incessant, beating the hot air; while youth, ingenious, plies the quick elbow. 

The monarch, by the sight uplifted, slowly rose, and murmuring plau- 
dits rumbled through the crowd as he began to speak. ‘“ Spirits and 
ghosts, our subjects dutiful’—but here, a sudden clap of interposing thun- 
der stopped the begun infliction, announcing, unexpectedly, a messenger 
from Jove. Mercury knelt at the feet of the king, and handed him a 
letter. 

Pale Proserpine trembled, while Pluto, muttering, broke the seal, and 
swore, in a low tone—and loud Alecto laughed, shaking her tied up 
snakes,—tied with white ribbons, for the bridal—as o’er his royal shoulder, 
she read the following epistle. 


Dear Plute, 

“‘This is a cursed bad business of yours about Proserpine. Ceres 
is raising the very Old Nick, up here, and we shall have no quiet until you 
let the girl go. I have had to promise the old woman, that if her daugh- 
ter has not eaten, since you have had her, you shall give her up en- 
tirely, but if she has tasved food on your premises, that—then—then she 
shall divide her time, half yearly, between you and her mother. Come, 
now, that’s an equitable decision—don’t appeal, you shall have the first 
six months, my boy— 

Thy affectionate brother, 
Jove Omnip.” 


P. S. Send me a box of good pocket matches—I ’m quite out—how 
are you off for nectar? J. 


‘¢ She has eaten, she has eaten,” blabbed mean Ascalaphus, young grey- 
eyed imp, delighted at the chance to do his master service. ‘She has 
eaten, she has eaten within the Elysian fields ; in the shadow of an arbor I 
was sitting, when the queen, on her tiptoe stretching up, plucked a necta- 
rine, and ate it !”’ 

Another peal of thunder! The snakes upon the heads of the furies 
hissed and grinned, and Mercury flew back to heaven. 
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THE LATE RIOTS. 


Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur. 


TueEre has been no series of events, since the first moment of our na- 
tional existence, at the mention or remembrance of which Americans have 
so much cause to blush and hang their heads with shame, as the base, out- 
rageous violations of all law, all decency, and all moral and religious pria- 
ciple, that have taken place within two months, in or near the three chief 
cities of the union. They form a climax of horrors, exceeded only by 
the mad atrocities of the French Revolution. First the temples of God’s 
worship were attacked, dishonored, and destroyed; then murders were 
committed, not perhaps intentionally, but in the blindness of popular fury ; 
and, to complete the disgraceful catalogue, helpless, unoffending women 
were assailed, despoiled of their possessions, startled from their slumbers 
at the dead of night, and driven forth to seek a precarious shelter at the 
hand of charity, with no light to guide them on their way but the glare of 
their own burning plundered home! 

Have these scenes been acted in civilized America? In the very bosom 
of “the most enlightened people under heaven?’ Oh, shame for the 
proud eagle! Black, eternal spot on our escutcheon! Who shall dare, 
henceforth, to lift his voice against the reviler of our country ? 

There is some little shadow of excuse for us, in the unexpected manner 
of the evil’s coming ; we had no warning ; no criterion by which to judge 
of the extent to which outrage might be carried, or of the means required 
for its suppression. But Charlestown and Philadelphia can lay no such 
flattering unction to their souls; they had a guage by which to measure 
the height, and depth, and breadth, of popular violence and fury; they 
should have been prepared at the first signal, with means so energetic as 
to quell the lawless mob, at once and forever. They should have learned 
from our unfortunate example, that palliatives—half measures—would be 
of no avail. But, on the other hand, there is a deeper stain of guilt in 
our subsequent proceedings ; in the mockery of punishment with which 
we pretended to visit the offenders. Who can wonder that bold bad men 
in other cities should entertain no fear of retribution, when they saw how 
crimes of such atrocity were left unpunished here? Of the hundreds wha 
took an active part in our riots, what one has been brought to justice? A 
few miserable vagrants were arrested ; more than half of these suffered 
to go free, after a hurried trial; and the rest, some eight or ten, let off 
with a month’s imprisonment! Could we have done more to encourage 
others? To produce conviction of the impotence of law and public jus- 
tice! Then what have we done for the sufferers? Nothing ; absolutely 
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nothing. In England their losses would be made up by the country ; here 
we leave them, in the wreck of their possessions, to the doubtful aid of 
clarity. Will our example be followed in Massachusetts? We hope 
not; it is the duty of the state to rebuild that nunnery, and replace the 
destroyed and plundered possessions of the wronged inmates, not merely 
to the uttermost farthing, but ten-fold. If this be not done, and done ex- 
c usively by Massachusetts, that state, once so justly called the proud and 
generous, is disgraced forever. 


VOL. IV. 


NIAGARA. 


I. 


Nor where the voice of revel calls— 
Its joys are vain to me.— 

Away! amid the mountain’s halls, 

Its swelling spires—its hanging walls— 

The wind-god’s holiest anthem falls, 
All fetterless and free. 

[ break the lowly world’s control, 

I breathe—I live—I feel my soul— 
There, only, can I be! 

I break the chain which earth has set, 

And dream, there may be freedom yet. 


Above the narrow strife—alone !— 
No slavish thought may dare 

Retain the glance, abridge the tone, 

Or teach my soaring soul to own 

One impulse, to the lowlier known, 
It should not cherish there. 

My spirit takes the eagle’s wing, 

Among the rolling clouds I spring, 
And all their hues I wear,— 

The golden hues—the sun’s own smile, 

Down-darting o’er me all the while. 


Tis a proud fancy fills me now— 
My pulse is high—I lift my head— 
Before no humble shrine I bow, 
No idol-clay receives my vow,— 
God’s eye is on my dewy brow, 
His glories round me shed. 
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He lifts my heart—he makes me free-— 

These are his altars, here,—I see— 
His bow is o’er me spread. 

1 ’m with him at his temple’s shrine, 

And see the heritage that’s mine. 


IV. 


I follow, where his voice may guide— 
His voice, the thunders of the sea, 
Where storms go forth, and far and wide, 
The solemn winds, in angry pride, é 
Curbless, the duller waves divide, 
And marshalled navies flee. 
I trace him through the angry spray, 
That ramps, like lion rash for prey, 
Beneath the forest tree. 
The God is in that fearful view— 
I see him in yon rainbow too! 


Upon the awful verge I stand— 

I crouch—I dare not yet look down— ( 
Quick beats the heart beneath my hand, 
As struck by sudden, strong command, 
It felt like something, barr’d and bann’d, 

Beneath a master’s frown! 

Down pours the storm, unceasing still, 
And all the solid mountains thnll— 

Up swells the awful moan,— 

The abyss yells out in wild despair— 
God! thou hast lashed the demons there! 


vi. 


Cold drops are starting to my brow 
Uncertain, wild—a dread, a dream— 
Is in my heart, and shakes it now, 
As, shining o’er that awful show, 
Comes out thy many-winged bow 
Beneath the sun’s strong gleam. 
Oh, sign of promise still, that stands 
The woven of eternal hands, 
How should we bless thy beam, 
That, clasping heaven, earth, sea, and air, 
Gilds even the awful deluge there! 


Linus. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY- 


WE have before us a pamphlet on the subject of negro slavery in South 
Carolina. Jt owes its origin, apparently, to the late commotions, in New 
York and other places, on the same subject, and may answer a very useful 
purpose in showing what the true condition and character of slavery is, in 
the southern country. It certainly puts the subject in a light rather new 
tous. Trusting to the loud declamations of an active class in our neigh- 
borhood, we had been taught to look upon the slave as the victim of a 
petty despotism, out of the pale of society, and only nominally within the 
protection of the laws. The writer of the pamphlet before us, who is 
evidently a man of clear perceptions and good sense, tells a very different 
story, and should certainly produce, if not entire conviction, at least a 
cautious reserve in the expression of our judgment. He divides his essay 
into the four following parts, which he insists are absolutely necessary to 
a fair consideration of the subject, viz:—I. That a system of slavery bas 
existed in every age of the world—was established in the Old, and sanc- 
tioned in the New Testament. II. That the system was forced upon 
South Carolina by the trade of Great Britain and of the northern and 
eastern states. III. That the Carolina slave, at this time, enjoys most of 
the civil and religious immunities of his master. IV. That no plan yet 
devised can better his present condition. The two last of the propositions 
are the most important. Indeed, the consideration of the first we hold 
entirely unnecessary. The existence of slavery among the Jews, at all 
periods of their history, is not to be denied, and not necessary, therefore, 
to be discussed. The truth is everywhere admitted, and proves nothing 
essential to the question,—the abstract proposition as to the propriety, 
and in justification of slavery, being left just where we find it. The se- 
cond topic—namely, the origin of slavery in South Carolina—does no 
more than acquit the Carolinians of the direct trade in question, while 
transferring it to the shoulders of Great Britain and,some of the northern 
and eastern colonies. As matter of history, it is very well referred to ;— 
it may apply, by way of rebuke, to those of the present day, who, without 
being innocent themselves, are yet very liberal and ready in casting the 
first stone. The next assertion, that the slave in Carolina enjoys most of 
the civil immunities of his master, is rather more important, and if true, 
will be fatal to the zeal of that mad philanthropy, which, of late days, 
has been so active in urging the necessity of reform, not to say revolution, 
in behalf of the slave population of the south. Under this head the au- 
thor tells us that the slave of Carolina enjoys by the laws of the state, 
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‘the protection of life, limb, reputation, and property.”” As this porticn 

of the pamphlet must be new to many of our readers, we make a free se- 

lection for their benefit. | 


Virtually, the slave in Carolina possesses most of the civil freedom of the white 
man. Civil freedom there, as it is recognised all over the world, is nothing more 
than the protection of life, limb, reputation, and property. The Carolina master 
enjoys these advantages, and no more; while the slave, with a few exceptions, and 
those in his favor, has all these rights secured likewise to himself. Against him, 
as against his master, you cannot make an assault with impunity. If you take 
his life, yours must pay the forfeit—if he takes yours, like you, he has the benefit 
of a regular form of trial by sworn freeholders, who, from the fact of their being, in 
most cases, the owners of slaves themselves, are generally rather inclined to evade rn 
the law, than to vindicate its exactions. In all criminal prosecutions against him, 
his master, or guardian, by a simple plea, can have him either immediately brought 
to trial, or can traverse his case until all excitement against him shall have sub- 
sided. Upon trial, his accusers must confront him; and he is entitled to compul- 
sory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor. He canhave the ablest counsel 
employed in his behalf, with a court if at all partial, favorably so, from the reasons 
already urged in this particular. If found guilty, he has the right of appeal, can 
be reprieved, and finally pardoned. When any one assails his reputation, and as- 
perses his character for honesty and faithfulness, (and this of itself should speak 
volumes in reply to those who regard and denounce the southern slave-holder as a 
ruthless tyrant,) his master, or guardian, may bring an action for damages, and no 
judge wo | in the —— dare refuse to award them. Indeed, such is the hu- 
manity of public feeling in his behalf, that out of the many cases of this nature in 
our reports, there is not one, where, for an assault against him, the damages have ¢ 
not been greater than in the instance of the free white man. Does any one steal 
from him, whether white or black, the offender is made amenable to the laws, and 
receives, according to the circumstances, the full punishment for felony. _ It is true, 
the slave cannot, upon the stand of justice, bear witness against the white man ; nor 
can he of himself bring his claim for redress into court; but in all instances, his mas- 
ter, or his guardian, can do so for him ; and we say it, without fear of contradiction, 
that the instance is not known in the state of South Carolina, in which, upon pro- 
per provocation or necessity, they have ever failed todo so. ‘To go even farther, 
such is the sensitiveness with which the Carolina master views every violation of 
the rights of his slave, that the cases are numerous, where, for this cause alone, the 
severest disputes have taken place, as well in court as out of it, between their pro- 
prietors. Indeed, public opinion there has almost made it a general rule of honor, 
that any interference with the privileges of the slave in the faithful exercise of his 
duties, or of his own rights, on the part of others, must be considered an indignity i 
to the master, which shou!d be as quickly resented as if directly put upon himself. 

Nor, in a political point of view, is the condition of the slave so deficient in ad- 
vantages and privilege, or so irksome to his pride and feelings, as some would 
make it out. In name. we must admit, that he is deprived of his suffrage. But if 
this right means (as it undoubtedly does) that which secures him a representation, 
then the slave has little of which to complain. Substantially, he is represented as 
much as his master ; for the interest of the proprietor is emphatically that interest 
which best provides for the well being of the subordinate. Every page of local 
legislation in that state proves the truth of this remark. 

As regards his personal rights, the law has not left him unprotected. While it 
compels the master to furnish him with proper food, shelter, and clothing, it forbids 
that he shall be worked more than fourteen hours out of the twenty-four; and 
while defining strictly what the punishment shall be, affixes its penalty on all ex- 
cess in its exercise. In addition to these statutory provisions, the feelings of the 
master, together with, and powerfully acted on by, public opinion, in a great de- 
gree, aids the kindly intentions of the law. Thus, while in Europe, whole commu- 
nities have perished from famine and disease, neglected, and without concern, pub- 
lic or private, among the southern slave population even the apprehension of these 
influences has never been known. In health they are always provided with cloth- 
ing, and all necessary and healthy, though plain, food. In sickness, the obvious 
interest of the master impels him to procure for them the best medical attendance ; 
which, indeed, on most plantations, is generally secured by annual contract with 
some regular physician. ‘Thus provided for—with physical pain as much mitigated 
as is practicable with science, the approach of death is free from those thousand 
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anxieties, which beset the mind of the freeman, who leaves his children without 
protection, and that considerate concern, which the black well knows, must belong 
to the relations of the slave and master. 

Religious immunities are also secured to the Carolina slave. Independent of the 
full enjoyment of the sabbath, which the law yields him, whenever his tasks have 
been completed—and these, as will be seen, are of easy performance—he is per- 
mitted to attend any religious meeting properly conducted. Whenever he has 
been restricted in this privilege, the cause can be traced to the impolitic and unwise 
interference of ministers, who have brought him lessons, as inconsistent with their 
Christian mission, as they have been dangerous to the quietude of the hearer. If 
indiscreet or evil men will penetrate into a country so situated, and, forgetful of 
those divine precepts, which teach diligence and faithfulness to the slave, and lenity 
and mildness to the master—if, forgetful of such precepts, they will step aside 
from their calling, to interfere with the domestic and political institutions of a na- 
tion, and excite its dependants, and ignorant castes, to the bloodiest insurrections, 
they must expect, not only to lose their privilege in this particular, but that the 
liberty of the slave will be abridged. The same conduct, in an European commu- 
nity, among freemen, which these teachers have been for years exercising in refer- 
ence to the people of South Carolina, would immediately call forth the most rigid 
interposition of government. It is something unreasonable, then, to censure those, 
who, in placing certain laws in their statute books for their protection and safety, 
have only sought to provide for, and to meet, such exigencies, The case is per- 
fectly unknown, in Carolina, where, with a judicious teacher and proper religious 
instruction, the slave has been withheld from the full enjoyment of these immuni- 
ties. It is to the interest of the master that he should be thus instructed, for expe- 
rience has taught, that religious education makes him more honest and faithful to 
all the purposes of his employer. ‘he impression too, which so many entertain, 
that the slave is precluded from partaking of the same Christian rites with the 
freeman, is grossly unjust, and is abundantly refuted, in the fact, that in all our 
churches, the same communion is indiscriminately administered from the same cup 
to black and white alike. In extending our remark in this place, we do it with the 
awk ward consciousness, when called upon to admit, that it does not unfrequently 
occur, that the number of the former participants greatly exceeds that of the latter. 


Touching his education, in addition to this, the author tells us, that 
whenever the permission has been extended, ‘the slave has always been 
deluded ;’”’ and the first lessons of his teacher have “ been those of disaf- 
fection and revolt.”” Oral instruction, the author goes on to say, has not 
been denied him. ‘ Able and efficient teachers are provided him for this 
purpose. He hears the Bible read, along with the whites, at every reli- 
gious meeting ; and, at stated times and places, he is catechised in a man- 
ner suited to his capacity.”” The rest of the pamphlet is devoted to the 
consideration of the fourth proposition, and toa summing up of the whole. 


_ The views of the writer may, or may not, be correct, as to the conse- 


quences of a present change in the condition of the slave. We are in- 
clined rather to agree with him. But the subject has too many ramifica- 
tions, and is quite too expansive to admit of examination here. We may 
look into it at a future period, and it may be well that others should do so 
too. We recommend the pamphlet for this purpose. The texts are nu- 
merous which it lays down for consideration, and the arguments contradic- 
tory enough, which the mind suggests on the merest glance at the subject. 
It may be only necessary to add, that the essay is written gently, though 
with spirit, in a mood calm, reflecting, and decidedly pacific. The style 
is easy and graceful, and the treatment of the subject methodical and 
clear. The author is said to be a member of the Charleston (South Ca~ 
rolina) Bar. 
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Two Men’s Tates. Tue Derormep, and Tae Apmiraw’s Daventer. 
2 vols. 12mo., pp. 418. Harper & Brothers, Cliff-street, New York. 


Tue above title, which by the way is in some degree a misnomer, is 
affixed to one of the most powerful and pathetic works of the season. It 
has been assigned, by common report, to the pen of Sir Francis Head, 
the author of several esteemed publications, of which the * Rough Rides 
over the Pampas,” and the “ Bubbles from the Brunnen’s of Nassau,” 
have acquired a reputation of no ephemeral character; and who—if these 
beautiful tales be justly attributed to him,—must undoubtedly receive a 
fresh measure of popularity. It matters, indeed, but little to the reader 
of the novels in question, whether they be, in truth, the production of this 
or that writer; but we can scarcely conceive the possibility of any author 
proving so careless of public praise, as to withhold his name from the title- 
page of a book, which must necessarily minister in so large a degree to his 
reputation. So high, indeed, is our estimate of the merits of the Old 
Men’s Tales, that we fear not to assert, that there is not a single novelist 
of the day, whether in the circle of English or American literati, who 
might not exult in the consciousness of having given birth to the volumes 
in question. As passionate and powerful delineations of the mightier 
feelings which disturb the serenity, and sometimes even tear asunder the 
heart-strings, of society, we are acquainted with nothing superior to the 
Deformed, or its associate tale, in the whole range of English literature. 
The only fault, which we have discovered, of a material nature, is a want 
of probability, which in the former story unquestionably detracts from the 
pleasure derived from its originality and striking incident, no less than 
from the actual merit of the work as a literary composition. In the Ad- 
miral’s Daughter, the same deficiency may be detected, although by no 
means so glaringly as to offend the eye of any other than the professed 
critic. In our perusal of the latter novel we experienced no sensations 
but those of unmixed delight, until we had closed the last page, and com- 
posed our mind, from the intoxication in which it had been steeped, to a 
calm and dispassionate consideration of the tale by which we confess our- 
selves to have been moved almost to tears, unused as we may be consi- 
dered, in our critical capacity, to such womanish displays of sympathy. 
The plot of the Deformed is decidedly the most original in its conception, 
and, were it not for the want of truth, to which we have alluded above, in 
the catastrophe, and to some violations of character, would be perhaps 
entitled to the higher praise. Of the Admiral’s Daughter the whole 
charm lies in the exquisite taste, feeling, and pathos, which are discovera- 
ble in almost every line, and to the absolute identity and truth, with a 
single trifling exception, of every character introduced upon the scene: 
plot it can hardly be said to possess, unless that can be termed a plot, 
which, it is to be feared, is a matter of daily, nay, of almost hourly occur- 
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rence, in the polished but licentious circles of European aristocracy. We 
will, however, come at once to the point, and endeavor, by a short analy- 
sis of either story, to render our ideas more intelligible to the reader. 
The narrator of the tale entitled the Deformed is supposed to be the me- 
dical practitioner in the small country town of Carstones, who, having 
been involved, by means of his professional intimacy, in the fortunes of a 
noble family of the neighborhood, is irresistibly compelled to lay a record 
of their sins and their misfortunes before the public. In the commence- 
ment of his story he relates how the Marquis of Brandon, a youthful noble 
of no particular character, save that of easy and pleasing amiability, mar- 
ried the daughter of his banker, and had by her one child, deformed, and sub- 
ject from his earliest years to an agonizing and dangerous disorder. The 
character of Lady Brandon is one of the most exquisite conceptions we 
have ever encountered on paper. She is one of those sweet, pious, bene- 
volent, and truly charitable women, endowed with high talents, and all that 
ought to excite the admiration and love of the world, who nevertheless 
pass onward, in their path of kindness and utility, equally aloof from the 
envy or the applause of men, and only to be traced, like the gentle rivu- 
let, by the happiness and verdure which blesses and beautifies their course. 
This admirable lady is, however, removed from the little circle of which 
she had formed the beloved centre, by a disease which—neglecting herself 
while ministering to all around her—she has suffered to gain such head, 
that, when it is at length called in, all human aid is unavailing. She 
dies, leaving the helpless little creature, whose existence seems only to 
be a source of misery to itself and all around it, save that devoted mo- 
ther, provided for to the utmost extent of human forethought and motherly 
affection. Years elapse, and the Marquis forgets the humble and unpre- 
tending virtues, the sweet charities, and domestic affections of his departed 
wife in the nuptials of a proud and patrician beauty. The deformed child, 
left under the peculiar care of a lady, the friend alike of the parent and 
the babe, is brought up beneath the paternal roof, an object of sympathy 
to few, of love to none. Not absolutely neglected by his father, nor as 
yet openly slighted by his haughty mother-in-law, he is suffered to proceed 
much according to the impulses of his own heart, and to the discretion of 
the excellent woman who has charge of his helplessness. Gradually a 
family, beautiful, fashionable, and proud, grow up around the second bride, 
and gradually her feelings towards the deformed heir are changed from 
simple carelessness to envy and hatred. That this miserable helpless 
cripple should dare to live on, despite of every prognostic, of every proba- 
bility, excluding her fair son from the demesnes which she has ever con- 
sidered his due, is too much for her worldly mind and little ambition to 
endure. Meanwhile, as he grows up to manhood, the Deformed grows 
ripe in all the richest and most rare endowments of manhood ; to the meek 
virtues of his mother, the humility which springs from sorrow, he unites 
deep scholarship, mines of poetic fancy, and philosophic lore ; gradually 
he outgrows the more painful assaults of his disease, and, although still 
curtailed of the fair proportions, he gains much of the health and vigor of 
a man, while he possesses the mind, we had almost said, of a God. One 
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being, too, he has discovered, who loves him, and in whose love he is 
happy; the pure fraternal love, as he believes it, of an orphan niece, 
reared by the cold charity of his step-mother. This child he has taken 
to his heart, has made it his pupil, his companion, the idol of his affec- 
tions. The child matures to lovely girlhood, and an accident reveals to the 
Deformed the real state of his mind, while it goes nigh to ruin his all of 
earthly happiness. A fete is to be given at the castle in honor of the ma- 
jority of Lord Louis, his half-brother, a noble-spirited, though more than 
half-spoiled minion of the fashionable world. To procure for his ward a 
share in the festivities of the ball, St. Germains resolves to break from his 
retirement, he goes from the solitude of his chamber a happy and con- 
tented being, and he returns a very wretch. His talents, his manners, his 
situation, have gained for him, in that single evening, the love of half a 
county ; but he has discovered that the affection, which he has ever fancied 
to be of a paternal cast, is in truth of a far warmer nature. The delight 
which the admiration of Lord Louis has created in the breast of Lilia, 
has awakened—not his jealousy, for in his noble breast there is no reom 
for that least and lowest of all human littlenesses—but his consciousness 
that he loves, where he can reasonably hope for no return. By degrees he 
alters his demeanor to the one being he adores ; she, loving him in secret 
no less than he dotes upon her, attributes his “ altered eye ’’ to displea- 
sure, when it is in truth attributable to despair. An accident reveals to 
each the nature of the other’s feelings, and ali for a while is rapture. 
Their marriage, despite the interested opposition of the step-mother, meets 
the warmest approbation of the father, ever affectionate and kind-hearted, 
though deficient in moral energy which might control the evil temper of 
his misproud wife. The despair, the madness, the hatred, of the disap- 
pointed matron, can be equalled only by the sweet and holy happiness of 
the affianced lovers. Had the novel ended here, it would have been per- 
fection. The catastrophe is great, dark, dreadful—but unnatural. It ex- 
cites our feelings to the utmost, but offends our judgment, and while we 
shudder at the power of language and conception, we must condemn the 
introduction of incidents quite too improbable for the wildest legends of 
romance. The mother-in-law, who is throughout described as a vain, 
weak, selfish beauty, suddenly becomes a monster of cruelty and guilt— 
the deformed heir is poisoned—his bride dies in despair, and—as if this 
were not too impossible for the nineteenth century—we have a direct in- 
terposition of providence in the death of Lord Louis, who is struck dead 
by lightning at his mother’s feet, and in the frenzy and misery of the guilty 
parent. 

To give an idea of the force with which the whole piece is written, and 
to mark our admiration of the manner, even where we disapprove of the 
matter, we have extracted the whole of the poison scene, which, although 
out of place and character, as it seems to us when considered as the part 
of a whole, is nevertheless, as a single passage, magnificently terrible. 

The rest of that evening the marchioness spent alone with Mrs. Holdfast in 


her dressing-room. Lord Louis, having found his brother, and congratulated 
him with his usual warmth and frankness, had begun, for the first time, to under- 
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stand that something was amiss—and, having learned that it arose from the violent 
opposition offered by the marchioness to the marriage, and having, in spite of his 
carelessness, in some way divined the disappointment which lay at the bottom of 
all this ebullition of feeling, he felt mortified, and very angry; for he had a good 
and right heart, with all his faults, a heart from which jealousy and envy were as 
distant as one pole from the other. Ele was vexed at his mother, and he spent the 
rest of the evening with St. Germains, Mrs, Cartwright, and Lilia. 

They had all been disturbed, more especially Lilia, by what had passed in the 
morning.—Her cheeks were yet flushed, and her eyes sad and heavy—but Lord 
Louis, all gaiety and affection, soon restored the smiles to her innocent counte- 
nance, St. Germains appeared consoled by the generous conduct of his brother 
for the pain and mortification he had experienced. He was evidently, as Mra, 
Cartwright told me, much gratified by the behavior of Lord Louis, whom he had 
always loved with the tenderest affection—gratified not only for his own sake, but 
in finding the bosom of the son unstained by the selfishness and meanness of the 
mother. 

He had been strangely ruMed, but his usual composure was now restored. “He 
sat,” said she, “in that antique window (which | so well remember)—in his large 
chair, looking tranquilly on the declining sun, whose broad red orb was sinking 
behind the horizon—whule a glow of the richest crimson, gold and purple, illumine 
the sky. At his feet on a low stool was Lilia—the last rays of the evening gleam- 
ing upon the vines and twisted plants that ornamented the apartment, and falling 
softened upon that hair of which it is impossible not to think whenever one is 
imaging her—so peculiar was the charm it added to her beauty—so rich its float- 
ing folds, so unspeakably graceful all its affluence of curls, waves, and ringlets. 
By her side was Lord Louis, on the ground, amusing himself by whispering in her 
ear a thousand innocent malicious trifles—which sent the crimson into her cheeks 
in glowing streaks, bright as the heavens they were looking on—and,” said Mrs. 
Cartwright, “I thought she resembled one of those inhabitants of heaven, with 
their sweet cherubic faces, that the old masters love to represent--leaning from the 
clouds of the sky amid the angelic host—happiness, love, tenderness, beamed upon 
that ruby lip and smiled in that eye, investing her with a sort of radiance of feeling 
and purity. Lord Louis, too—I was so much pleased with him and all his ways, 
that I thought he looked something almost too beautiful, and too good for this 
world. I sat half-shaded by the curtain, myself regarding them.—It was a moment, 
Mr. Wilson, that paid me for many pains--I saw the eyes of St. Germains raised 
as if to Heaven, once or twice.—He was offering the thanks of his righteous and 
grateful spirit to the Being he worshipped in the depths of his inmost soul. He 
looked round, and seeing where I was--without moving so as to disturb the two 
whisperers at his feet-—he held out his hand—took mine and pressed it—I 
understood him well.” 

The marchioness, while this scene of peace was passing at one end of the castle, 
remained as I have said, in her room; she was heard to pace the floor with vehe- 
mence——her voice was elevated, so as even to penetrate the well-fitted doors of these 
splendid apartments. She was evidently talking and gesticulating with violence, 
After a while, however, all this ceased, and Mrs. Holdfast was seen to go down 
stairs, and, contrary to her usual! custom, at that time of the evening, to leave the 
house. 

It was autumn, and the day was closing in—but no candles were ordered into 
the marchioness’ dressing room. ‘The young ladies were assembled as usual in 
the saloon, but the lady mother did not appear. The daughters were not in the 
habit of attending her when she was indisposed, either in body or mind. Such 
care always devolved upon Mrs. Holdtast. So they spent the evening, dawdling 
a bout the room with their French governess—playing now and then a few notes 
on their pianoforte—humming opera airs—-hanging over the fire—and soon. They 
were all sad and dull after the excitement of the morning. 

At length, says one, “1 suppose mamma won’t come down again, and as for Louis, 
it is too bad, he has been in St. Germains’ room all the evening ; I never thought 
he would have taken that side.” 

“So foolish, and so ill-natured !” said another. ‘“ButI shall go to bed, for I 
don’t know what’s amiss, but I never felt so uncomfortable in my life.” 

“ Ah! c’est que vous avez tant de sensibilité !” said one of the French ladies : 
“et moi aussi, Je n’en puis plus,” 

Lady Geraldine, the picture of gloomy discontent, now rose to go. As they 
went to their rooms, they stumbled upon Lfoldfast. 
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“ Holdfast, how’s mamma ?—Why! what in the name of heaven is the matter 
with you, Holdfast? You are as white as a sheet.” 

“ What she never was before, and never will be again,” said one. 

“But are you as silent, as well as pale, as a ghost 2” said Lady Geraldine. 
“ Can’t you say what’s the matter, woman ?” 

Holdfast had all this time been endeavoring to pass on without answering. She 
was accustomed to treat the young ladies at all times in her own way. She now, 
however, stopped. 

“ — !—what do you mean by matter? nothing’s the matter—what do you 
mean ?” 

“ Nay! what do you mean, you grumpy old thing!” said Lady Mary. “You 
look in the oddest way.” 

“I suppose I may look as I please, without troubling you,” said she roughly, 
“and I want to go to bed.” 

* Off with you then, old crab!” said the girl. 

The young ladies had been in bed about two hours, when Lady Mary started up. 

“ Something is the matter indeed,” said she. ‘Good God, what a ery !” 

They were all at once raised from their pillows. There was a cry—sueh a cry ! 
—a wail, so wild, so shrill, that the very flesh seemed to creep upon their bones. 
It rang through the still immensity of that building with a piercing, unearthly 
vehemence. 

“ Agein ! and again!” said Lady Geraldine, “God of heaven, what is the 
matter ?” 

“ Aunom de Dieu, qu’est ce que c’est ?” said the French governess, rushing 
into the room. 

The door was now wide open,—burried steps were heard--the whole household 
seemed roused—there was a rapid opening and shutting of doors—murmuring 


voices—stifled calls—a low-toned noise of confusion, if [ may so express myself’ 


—above which, at intervals, were heard the loud clear shrieks of one in agony. 

“ Where shall we go? what can it be?” cried all three together. “Oh! it is 
impossible to stay here, Let us run to my mother’s room.” 

Dressing-gowns were hurriedly cast on—they were at the marchioness’ door— 
the horror of the moment overpowering every old habit and custom, they were 
fiying like frightened birds to their mother’s wing. “Mamma! mamma! Holdfast! 
let us in, let usin!’ as the shrieks quicker and quicker, more and more piercing, 
reverberated through the apartments. 

Holdfast came tothe door. She only half-opened it. 

“ Let us in! let us in!” cried the terrified girls, rushing forward. She was forced 
back, and they ran with one impulse into the room, 

“Mamma! mamma!” but to look at her was enough. They shrunk back 
appalled. She was standing bolt upright, stiffened, in the middle of theapartment, 
as perfectly white and almost as rigid as if she had been dead ; her eyes were fixed 
and staring, and she seemed to bedrinking in the horrid sounds, insensible to every 
other perception. 

“ Mother! mother! mother!” 

The sound roused her, but it was to fury. 

“Go away! get away! what are you here for? how dare you come here? get 
away from me—fly my eyes !—hide yourselves from my sight !—take them away ! 
Good God! Holdfast, are you mad ?” 

The terrified girls shrunk to the door, alike afraid to remain or to depart. 

The door was rudely opened again. It was Lord Louis.— 

“ Almighty God ! it is all over—he is dead—he is gone—!” 

The mother sank down fiat on the floor-—Holdfast flew to her, bent her head 
over her, and was busy endeavoring to relieve her, while the sisters gathered round 
Lord Louis. 

He paced the room with an air of distraction. 

“ Only four hours ago, and he was as well as I am; and now he js dead! Four 
hours ago, and he was the happiest and the best of human beings ; and now he is 
nothing—and Lilia—poor—poor—poor Lilia... .. .” 

“ Dead !—what? who ?” exclaimed they, breathless. 

“Why, your brother! our brother !—the best and dearest friend and brother that 
ever man possessed! St. Germains, the best, the kindest, the worthiest fellow that 
ever walked God's earth,”— . . . and, covering his face with his hands, he sank 
into a chair, and shed a torrent of tears. 

The marchioness was by this time sitting on the floor supported by Holdfast, who 
was soothing and composing her. Her eyes were fixed intently on her son; but 
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at these last words, and when he burst into tears—as if some secret sympathy had 
rent the cold ice of her soul—she fell into violent hysterics, and her shrieks, laughter, 
sobs, and ravings were horrible—were appalling. Tloldfast, the resolute Holdfast, 
trembled and shook like a wretch in a fever. The young ladies screamed aloud, 

“ Mother have done!” said Lord Louis, rising fiercely, “Have done! Itis 
impossible to bear this—control yourself. Hold her hands, Mrs, Grace. Have 
done, mother, with this screaming ; all the shrieks of hell will not awaken him. 
He is dead as that—” dashing on the floor a piece of marble which stood near,— 
“‘ Have done, mother, and let them put you to bed.” 

“For the love of heaven, young ladies,” said Mrs. Holdfast, ina tone of entreaty 
which she had never before been known to use, “call for some help ; I cannot bear 
it any longer,”—and she gnashed her teeth in an agony of horror. 

It was all too true; St. Germains was dead, Four hours ago, he was in the full 
enjoyment of his vast intellect—a thinking, powerful being,—and now he was a 
lump of miserable clay! His servant, whom accident had brought into his room, 
had discovered that something more than usual was amiss. Mrs, Cartwright had 
been called—Lilia had followed--hers were the shrieks, as his lips fell in the last 
ghastly agony--as his eyes rolled on her, without sense or sentiment—hers were 
the shrieks which had filled those vast vaulted chambers.—Well might they fill 
those vaulted chambers with their miserable outery! They were the shrieks of a 
heart broken in the full energy of its feelings ; the cries of the soul, bursting its 
youthful tenement ; the agonies of death, by mortal sorrow. That young, affec- 
tionate heart was not left to mourn the being so devotedly loved and worshipped. 
The beautiful tresses of Lilia swept over the bonens of her lover; and on his heart 
that faithful head was laid like a cropped flower. 


Peace to thy broken heart, and virgin grave! 

Ah !—happy !—-but of life to lose the worst ! 

That prick though deep—though fatal, was thy first ! 
Thrice happy !—ne’er to feel, or fear the force, 

Of absence, shame, pride, hate, revenge, remorse, 
And that dread pang, where more than madness Lies ; 
The worm that will not sleep—and never dies ; 

Tiat winds around and tears the quiv’ring heart! 
Ah! wherefore not consume it and depart ? 


The Admiral’s Daughter is as simple in its details as this is the reverse ; 
and is, withal, as passionate, and more pathetic. We would willingly 
extract the whole, were such a proceeding either possible or justifiable. 
We give a slight sketch of the incidents, secure in the knowledge that by 
disclosing the plot, we do no injury to the work, nor detract at all from 
the pleasure of the reader, the beauty of the tale consisting wholly in the 
exquisite details of a catastrophe, which we foresee from the very begin- 
ning. The Admiral’s Daughter, Inez Thornhaugh—a wild and capricious, 
but most lovely girl—marries Harry Vivian, a noble, excellent being—a 
naval officer—their union the result of the strongest mutual love, and the 
source of the most enchanting anticipations of future bliss. Harry Vivian 
has a friend, a sceptic, a philosopher, a humorist—his only fault in Har- 
ry’s eyes is his want of admiration for Inez, and Harry’s only folly in 
Laurence Hervey’s estimation, is his infatuated love for the same being. 
The friends are parted on the marriage, and years elapse before they again 
meet. The capricious girl has become a most transcendent wife and mo- 
ther, the happiness of Harry and his Inez is almost more than mortals 
dare to look for on this side of eternity. Hervey returns, an altered man 
in temper, but still without fixed principles—he becomes the familiar house- 
hold friend, and, loving Harry as a friend, soon perceives that he loves 
Inez as no man may love a woman, save the wife of his own heart. A 
creature of impulse, not of principle, he indulges his passion in his own 
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heart, while deceiving himself with the idea that nothing could tempt him 
to violate his friendship and his honor. Harry’s profession claims his time, 
he leaves his lovely wife in charge of Hervey, and implicitly trusting to 
his friend’s perfection, goes forth to his duties in calm security. After a 
fearful struggle, passion prevails, and Hervey betrays his friend, by the 
ruin of the woman whom he pretends to love. The dream is short. The 
wretched Inez receives the announcement of her husband’s return, and 
the scales drop from her eyes only that she may see her own destruction. 
She flies to the chambers of Laurence Hervey, her heart burning with inef- 
fable love for that injured husband, whom, having betrayed, she yet adores 
too deeply to deceive yet further. What can be more sublime than the 
following scene ? 


“T am come!” said she, as she opened the door of the room in the Albany, 
where Laurence, ready dressed to go out, was sitting: “I am come !—to claim my 
spe at last!—I am come, a guilty, degraded, blasted being—to claim my place 

y your fireside.” 

“ Good God, Inez! what is the matter?” cried he, struck by the hollow tones of 
her voice—still more by the spectral hue of her countenance. ‘“ My Inez, what 
is it?” 

“ Your Inez ?—yes, indeed !—My husband is come home.” 

Vivian !” 

“He is come !—yes!” flinging herself prostrate on the floor, while her long 
black hair fell over her to her very feet, as she lay like a crushed worm—contracted 
together, as though she would bury her forchead in the earth. “ Yes! he is come 
home. By this time he iscome! Fie has found his trust betrayed !—his hearth 
defiled !—his faith—his heart—broken! Yes! he is come—his children are in his 
arms—their tears are on his cheek—their hands are in his neck—they are all call- 
ing for their mother !” 

And, at these words, such a tempest of groans, and sobs, and tears rushed forth, 
that Laurence thought she would have been suffocated. 

He fell on the floor by her side ; but she pushed him from her—rude—violent— 
for the first and only time. “ ‘Touch me not, Laurence—pollute not my first honest 
tears. Serpent, mingle not your insidious poison with my groans. Oh, Harry! 
Harry! receive me back once more—take back your wife to your bosom !—For- 
give me, Harry! forgive me, Harry!—I have been mad, but I am mad no longer. 
—It was a dream—it was all a horrid, wicked dream—nothing but adream. Why 
am I not at home?” starting suddenly up. “ Whatam I about? Why am I not 
athome? Mr. Hervey, do take me home—He is coming—where am I ?”— 

“ Will you go home, my dear Mrs. Vivian?” said Laurence, repressing with a 
violent effort his own emotions. “ Will you gohome? Indeed you had better— 
Let me call a coach.” 

But the transient delirium was already over. “ You would take me home, then,” 
with a look of withering contempt. “ You would take the empty casket back to 
your friend—offer him the worthless, withered rose that you have rifled—a fit pre- 
sent for an honorable man. You would take me home ?” 

“ Alas! Inez, what is it you say? I would do any thing, every thing—I would 
die at your feet—I would endure every torture that the ingenuity of barbarity could 
devise—I would be torn to pieces—only, my Inez, to serve you, and to help you.” 

“Would you, Laurence? I know you would. Forgive me—I spoke in my 

ny—I never intended to reproach you. Forgive me!” 

Laurence burst into tears. 

“That is right. Yes, let us sit down in the dust and weep. Yes, let us fall 
down on the earth—let him trample us under his feet-—Harry ! Harry !” 

She sat down on the _— and Laurence by her side: and there, like that 
guilty pair who opened the gates of sin and death on this dark world, sat those 
two creatures formed for excellence and for light, cowering on the earth—their 
faces buried in their hands—weeping and groaning aloud. 


Harry Vivian returns—finds desolation where he had looked for rapture, 
treachery where he had confidently looked for love. He challenges the 
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wretched Hervey, who of course goes out, in the hopes of dying by the 
hands of the man whom he yet adores, and in the full determination that 
he will not harm a hair of Harry’s head. Accident fills up the measure of 
Laurence Hervey’s guilt, the accidental explosion of his pistol desperately 
maims his rival, who is borne to a neighboring cottage, where he lies in 
agony, his life almost despaired of, his eyesight lost forever. Here the 
excitement ends, but is replaced by the very deepest pathos we can con- 
ceive to be the result of mere imagination. Hopeless of reconciliation, 
despairing even of forgiveness, Inez cuts off her lovely hair, assumes a 
mean disguise, and by a bribe, prevails upon the nurse to suffer her to tend 
the man whom her own sin has murdered. Day and night she watches 
him, unknown, in hopeless penitence, conscious that his recovery must 
part her from him forever, his death stamp her a murderess. Despite all 
his agonies of mind and body, Harry Vivian slowly and almost imper- 
ceptibly amends, till, at an evil moment, the father of Inez forces himself 
upon the sick man’s privacy, and by his rude though honest sympathy with 
his afflicted son, and fierce denunciations against his guilty daughter, pre- 
cipitates the event he would most anxiously avoid. Harry is pronounced 
beyond the possibility of recovery. He desires to see his children before 
he dies ; they are brought in, and recognise their miserable mother, and 
a scene ensues, which can be presented to our readers in no language that 
could convey the least idea of its beauty, save that of the author’s. 


He asked to see his children. They were speedily brought, and, by his desire, 
came into his chamber unattended. 

Inez, trusting to the power of that disguise which had deceived so many—and 
indeed almost reckless of consequences, now that the termination of all seemed so 
fastrapproaching, remained in the room, partly concealed by the shade of a curtain 
—Her heart in its desolation yearned after her little ones—and she resolved to see 
them once more at any risk. 

They came into the room, like the babes in the wood, holding by each other’s 
hands, but no longer cheerful and prattling—Already Inez could detect in the air 
of both the effect of Miss Vivian’s notions of education. 

Florence, indeed, always soft and gentle, appeared only paler than she was wont: 
but the joyous, open-hearted little Georgy, already wore that broken down, dull 
look, which children of an ardent, hasty, affectionate character assume, when 
treated with coldness and severity. 

Tutored, repressed, forever naughty, the poor little child had passed in disgrace 
and tears the days which had elapsed since, forsaken by her mother, she had been 
consigned to the care of a cold, unsympathizing stranger. 

Inez, whose penetration, ever acute, was sharpened by a mother’s sympathy— 
read all this with a bleeding heart, as the lovely children eptered the room. 

“ Are you there, my treasures ?” said the father’s broken voice. 

“Papa! Papa!” 

“Gently, gently, Georgy,” said little Florence ; but the child was already pressed 
to its father’s bosom. 

“Ah! how glad I am to come to you!--We have been so unhappy,” said the 
little girl, 

“Have you, my darlings? Where is Florence ?” 

“ Here, papa, close by—Can’t you see her ?” 

“« My little ones—I can’t see.” 

Florence wept—Georgy cried; “And you ’re so ill! Poor, poor papa! 
Where ’s mamma to nurse you ?” 

“Oh, Georgy !” said Florence. 

“They won’t let me speak of her at Aunt Vivian’s--and they say I ’m ve 
naughty ’cause I can’t help it—and [ will speak of her—I love her best of all the 
world, and... .” 

“ Mush! hush! my dear,” said Inez, softly, from behind the curtain--She saw 
that this was more than Captain Vivian could bear. 
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“ That ’s mamma—” said the child, springing joyfully up.--“ That ’s mamma— 
She ’s behind the curtain--She ’s hiding herself for play--mamma! dearest! 
sweet mamma !” flinging herself across the bed, and throwing her arms round her 
neck ; “I knew you would come again.” ‘ 

“ My child,” said Inez, endeavoring vainly to unclasp the eager arms which em- 
braced her, “Lam not your mamma. [| am the nurse.” 

“ Oh don’t, don’t play at that any longer,” said Florence, bursting into tears, as 
she ran towards her and hung upon her gown--“ mamma! mamma! do kiss me.” 

“Indeed, you are mistaken,” said Inez, still struggling to preserve her disguise, 
“T am the nurse.” 

“ Papa, she will say she ’s the nurse,” cried Georgy: “don’t let her-—You ’ve 
got an ugly gown, but you are mamma.” She covered her face with her kisses. | 

“Speak,” said Captain Vivian, in a hollow tone, “speak again... ‘The child is 
not mistaken—Have you been with me all these days ?” 

“ Forgive me!? was all that Inez could say— 

A pause... 

At length :—“ My children, embrace her—it is your mother !” 

Inez, thus permitted, gave way to all her fondness—She clasped the children al- 
ternately to her breast—She covered them with kisses, while her sobs and tears 
were audible. Captain Vivian understood the scene he was unable to witness, and 
a tear rolled down his wasted cheek. 

At length, having allowed time for their emotions to subside, he desired her to 
bring the little girls close to him, and having kissed, and given them his blessing, 
and exhorted them, in broken accents, to be good children, he told Inez to take them 
to their nurse, and “ then return,” he said, “ to me!” 

She re-entered the room, alone ; but, timid and ashamed, she feared to approach 
1e bed. 

‘Is it indeed you?” said Captain Vivian. ‘Come nearer to me—time is short 
—my moments are counted. Have you nothing to say ?” 

She now came up, and kneeled down by the side of the bed. 

“ Elarry, | had not intended to allow myself this consolation—I had not hoped 
that, in this world, you would speak to me more. | did not dare to hope it—I came 
to perform, as [ best might, my poor duty of attending you—to save, if possible, a 
life my guilt has destroyed. It has not pleased God fo bless endeavors such as 
mine; but, Harry, you have not cursed me—When my father cursed me, you did 
not curse me—Forgive me, before you die.” 

“Too happy so to die,” in a deep and broken voice. “ The dark curtains of the 
grave are folding round me—the pride of inexorable honor asks no more—Death 
—— the affection it cannot interrupt. My Inez! may God forgive you, 
as I do!” 

He stretched out his wasted hand—She took it reverently, and pressed upon it 
one long, holy kiss. 

“ May I stay with you?” at last she said, with great humility. ‘ Don’t send me 
away!” 

“ ‘Nias! you need not fear it ; a few brief hours, my Inez! and I shall be nothing 
—this heart, that beat too fondly, will be still; but stay with me—we have much to 
speak of—Ah!” and a smile of ineflable sweetness played over his pallid lips, 
* Ah! death is sweet near thee !” 

He now lay some time still, holding her hand in his, seeming to forget all that 
had parted them. 1] had much to say!” he kept repeating ; but that was all: he 
seemed to rest in a tranquillity he was unwilling to disturb, his cheek leaning 
against her arm, his hand locked in hers. But too soon his breath began to 
thicken ; shades of darkness gathered round his features. He agitated his arms. 

“ Flere—here !” he said. 

She rose, and stretched out hers—he caught her to his bosom—he was no more! 


After quoting this beautiful passage, it would be entirely useless for us 
to say anything of the excellencies of diction, the deep feeling, and the 
knowledge of human nature, which are displayed in every line ; inasmuch 
as to a person incapable of appreciating, and as it were identifying himself 
with, passion and pathos such as this, no words could convey either taste 
or feeling ; while to every one possessed of either of these qualities, the 
above extracts must be in themselves sufficient temptations to induce him 
to devour the whole, as we did, at a single sitting. 
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EUSTACHE DE SAINT PIERRE. 
A TALE OF THE SURRENDER OF CALAYS. 


Nient fell on the beleaguered walls of Calays; but, with night, there 
came to that sad city, none of those sweet accompaniments, none of 
those happy gatherings to the domestic hearth, none of that cessation 
from the toils and sorrows of the by-gone day, which even under the ordi- 
nary cuwumstances of human wo, render the hours of darkness a season 
of consolation at the least, if not of absolute enjoyment. 

A gaunt and famished multitude, of every age and rank, crowded the 
narrow streets, hurrying, they knew not to what end or whither, from 
place to place, in the last stage of desperate misery. Torches and cres- 
sets flashed upon knightly crests, and burnished mail ; but from beneath 
the lifted visors there glared forth countenances so corpse-like, eyes so 
glazed and sunken, that one would have deemed the wearers incapable of 
supporting the weight of their steel harness. And, in truth, so miserably 
depressed were the hearts of those brave men, so utterly were their spirits 
prostrated by protracted sufferings and hope deferred, that warriors who 
might, a few short weeks before, have been entrusted to do battle for a 
crown, could now have been stricken to the earth by a willow wand in the 
hand of a stripling. Ladies were there, of high degree, in whose pale 
cheeks and squalid dress no human eye could recognise the glorious 
beauties, for which a hundred lances had been splintered. Princes and 
Paladins mingled and confused with the veriest outcasts of society, all 
levelled by common calamity to a common humiliation. On the preced- 
ing morning they had looked, from their ramparts, upon the camp of their 
relentless foe ; they had seen his sturdy archers revelling in abundance, 
his knights curbing their pampered steeds in proud defiance beneath the 
very barriers of the town; they had seen his triumphant navy riding be- 
fore their harbor—they had turned their eyes into their own blockaded 
streets, and witnessed sights, that might have shaken the constancy of 
earth’s haughtiest spirits—they had hung over the Wives of their bosoms, 
the babes of their affections, perishing as it were piecemeal by the most 
agonizing of deaths; they had seen the dogs slaughtered for food, they 
had beheld the last drop drained from their casks, the Jast handful of 
meal wane in their coffers, yet they had still a hope. So long as they 
could see the countless myriads of their countrymen marshalled upon the 
distant height of Sandgate, their thousand banners flaunting in the sun- 
shine, they could not dream that they should be abandoned, without a blow 
stricken or a lance broken, to the merciless wrath of England’s Edward. 
But when the evening sun had sunk upon that vast array, slowly retiring 
from the hills it had occupied so long in empty circumstances of war, 
their hearts sunk to the dust in consciousness of utter destitution. It 
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was in vain that John de Vienne, than whom no better knight had ever 
spurred a horse to battle, essayed to allay the tumultuous terrors of the 
populace. Dread and despair had goaded them to madness. Subordina- 
tion was at end, and,—as if that miserable town had not endured enough by 
the sword of the foe, and the yet more destructive agents of pestilence 
and famine,—tumult and rapine were about to wreak their vengeance on 
the remnant of that once proud community. All the livelong night had 
the din of arms, fearfully mingled with the wild shrieks of women, the 
deep roar of the rioters, the groans of the sick and dying, struck terror 
and compassion to the hearts of the besiegers. But even such a night 
as that must pass away at length, although its moments may seem mul- 
tiplied to ages. The first streaks of dawn were scarcely creeping over 
the horizon, when a trumpet rang from the walls in the prolonged flourish 
of a parley, and the English watchers could descry, through the mists of 
morning, a knightly crest nodding above the solitary figure upon the 
ballium. The word passed rapidly from post to post, and ere it could 
have been deemed practicable, Sir Walter Manny reined in his panting 
charger beneath the frowning gateway. Between men actuated by the 
same high and gentle spirit, although arrayed under hostile banners, few 
words sufficed. The noble heart of the English knight had long bled 
within him at the suilerings of his hereditary foemen, and it needed but a 
word from John de Vienne, to interest him to the utmost in behalf of the 
beleaguered citizens. Promising his utmost services with his warlike 
king, he bowed till his plumes were mingled with the charger’s mane, then 
stirring the courage of the noble brute with the spur, he dashed away upon 
his errand of mercy, the pebbles spurned high into air at every hoof tramp, 
and his steel harness glancing like gold in the horizontal beams of the 
newly-risen sun. 

“God speed thee, gallant Manny’’—cried his admiring enemy as he 
turned from the walls—** God speed thee and pity us. But if I know the 
heart of Edward, thou ridest but in vain!’? An hour had not elapsed, 
before the gloomy forebodings of De Vienne were realized by the return 
of the Island noble. Long before he came within reach of voice could the 
Frenchman read the purport of his mission in the demeanor of the messen- 
ger. The first words of Sir Walter confirmed his darkest apprehensions. 

“IT bring thee terms’’—he said—‘ Noble de Vienne—but terms, alas ! 
such as it grieves me to report to such a knight as thee. Our monarch is 
a gracious, and a brave—but ye have worked him such despite and dam- 
age here before these walls of Calays, that by the Holy Paul, he hath 
been dangerous this seven nights past to all around him. Right hardly 
have we striven with him to win for ye small favor. Ye must—now by St. 
Paul full sooner would I run three courses against e’er a knight in Christen- 
dom, with grinded spear, than be the bearer of such foul conditions. Ye 
must choose out six of your noblest citizens, to bear the keys, bare-headed 
and bare-footed, to his tent, each in his shirt alone, and with a hempen 
halter round his neck. So shall he take ye to his mercy, and a short 
shift to the bearers !’— 

For a moment the head of de Vienne sunk upon his polished corslet, 
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and he wrung his gauntleted hands till the blood oozed though the cre- 
vices of his mail. 

*‘ Thanks”—he said at length, in a suppressed tone—“ All thanks to 
thee, Sir Walter, for thy good aid, although it hath availed us little. But 
tarry, till I bear these tidings to the men of Calays.” Without another 
syllable, he turned abruptly from the walls, forgetting in the bitterness of 
his spirit, those chivalrous courtesies, which relieved with so fair a contrast 
the darkness of that iron age. 

It was with an anxious eye, and a brow of gloom that he forced his way 
through the dense multitude to the steps of the market-house, and there, 
after a few brief words with the astounded magistrates, during which the 
common bell rane backwards—addressed the assembled thousands, in a 
voice as calm and clear, as though he spoke of matters of light or pleasing 
import. A shiver ran through the concourse, as he began—a hum of in- 
tense excitement—and then the falling of a feather might have been dis- 
tinguished in the deep hush of feeling that ensued. 

“ Brethren, and men of Calays,’-—he began—‘‘I bear ye terms from 
England—bitter they are and evil terms, but ye will have none others ; 
advise ye therefore, and make a brief response, and above all things, bestir 
not yourselves to any wrath or folly ; for it may avail ye nought.” 

‘The terms—the terms—tell us the terms’—burst like the roar of a 
cataract from ten thousand mouths at once. 

“Ye shall choose out six’’—he continued—* six of your number, the 
noblest and the best men of the city, and send them forth to Edward, that 
he may hang them up, and pardon ye !” 

Now did sucha yell of execration and despair go up to the offended 
skies, as pealed through that multitude, on the terrible announcement. 
Cries of vengeance on the head of de Vienne himself, were mingled with 
bitter curses on the British tyrant, and on the heartless monarch, who had 
abandoned them to such a fate ; while the wailings of women and chil- 
dren formed a terrible accompaniment to the hoarser cries of the men. 
Arms were again grasped, and torches kindled.—* Better to die”—was 
the clamor—* better to die, amidst our blazing houses—better to die, with 
those we love about us, than to live on terms like these!” The riot was 
spreading fearfully, and in another instant blood would have been shed by 
kindred hands, and Calays been a prototype of Moscow ; when a noble. 
looking man,—with a broad high brow, a glance like that of a Norroway 
Falcon, and a port as stately as that of the steel-clad Baron, by whose side 
he stood,—calmly uncovered his head, and with a mute appeal of hand 
and eye to the infuriated mob, restored tranquillity onthe moment. ‘ Eus- 
stache de Saint Pierre’-—was the cry—** Hear him—the Father of the 
commons—Hear Mustache de Saint Pierre !’’—and again the market-place 
was still as death. 

“¢ My Friends and Fellow Countrymen’”’—he said—* I thank ye for your 
courtesy—and, if it please our Lady, that courtesy shall be requited.— 
Great sin it were and shame, that such a noble people, as be now within 
these walls, should perish, when there be means to save them! My bro« 
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thers, I believe that any man shall have great mercy at tlie hands of our 
Lord God, who should save this people. Fearlessly therefore and confi- 
dently, have I this trust in Him, that he will be merciful unto me, as I 
shall jeopard my life for you. I Eustache de St. Pierre will be the first 
to die for Calays.” 

Strange was the revulsion produced upon the minds of men by his mag- 
nanimous devotion.—Eyes, stony eyes, that had never wept before, 
gushed out in torrents. Haughty nobles, contemners of all save men of 
action, bowed themselves in the dust before him; and the silver tones 
of women were heard, with the faint trill of infant voices invoking bless- 
ings on their preserver. Nor was so noble an example lost—five other 
burgesses stepped forth at once, to go to their deaths, as it were to a ban- 
quet. They threw their rich garbs of velvet on the earth ; bareheaded and 
barefooted, with halters about their necks, they threaded the crowded 
streets—men pressing around to grasp their hands, matrons clinging to 
their knees, and virgins showering pure kisses ontheir brows. The heart 
of de Vienne choked, as it were, the passage of his voice, and he scarcely 
faltered forth his prayers to Manny for his intercession with the king. 

Slowly they passed the gate, but not a shade of fear or of regret clouded 
the glorious tranquillity of their features. Had they required aught to 
nerve their breasts, the sympathy of friend and foe alike might well have 
supported their extremity. For the Island Archers crowded with no less 
veneration around them, than had done their grateful countrymen. Earls 
veiled their high-plumed helmets as the burghers passed ; kind words, and 
cheering looks met them on every side. Men never went to die surrounded 
by such universal tokens of admiration and applause. 

But Eustache and his companions felt no base shrinking from their 
doom—needed no consolation !—They stood before the throne of their re- 
vengeful judge, as calmly as they hoped to stand ere long before the tribu- 
nal of a far mightier King and Arbiter. The heart of the English mon- 
arch was naturally kind and generous, but he had lashed himself into un- 
wonted fury, his eyes glared, the foam actually flew from his lips, and his 
whole frame shook with the excitement of rage. ‘ What, Ho!’’—he 
shouted, hearing not, nor heeding their dignified but humble petition for 
grace. ‘ What, Ho! our provost marshal—Hence with the traitors to 
the block !” 

“ For the love of Heaven, Sire’’—cried the gallant Manny—“ Pardon ! 
pardon these noble-minded men !”— 

‘¢ For your own fame, my gracious master, for the honor of our country, 
for the name of England, spare them !’’—exclaimed Derby ; nor were 
these two the only petitions ; the most distinguished warriors, the holiest 
prelates, the proudest peers of his realm, crowded areund his footstool— 
but in vain. 

my Lords—Fie !’’"—cried he, gnashing his teeth—“‘ Shame ye 
not, Lords and Knights, to make this coil for the vile puddle that stagnates 
in the veins of base mechanics?) Vex me no further, Lords! For by St. 
George I will not dine this day, till these have rued their treason !— 
*Sdeath”—he shouted in yet fiercer tones—“ Am I not your king ?!—Si- 
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lence! Forshame !’”—and without another glance towards the undaunted 
burghers, he motioned sternly to the door of the tent—* Away with them! 
Away !” 

There was not a brow, in that gallant circle, that was not clouded, not 
a lip but quivered with vexation, as the reluctant guards prepared to lead 
them out ;—but at this awful moment a female form, of rare beauty, rush- 
ed hastily into the apartment; her eyes streaming with tears, and her 
hands clasped in silent supplication. 

It was Philippa, his noble-minded, his adored wife,—Philippa the wo- 
man-conqueror of Nevilles’s Cross,—Philippa the mother of his son as 
yet unborn. She threw herself prostrate at his footstool—pale, not from 
agitation only, but from the weakness of her interesting situation—yet 
never did a lovelier, or a sweeter form bow at the foot of man, to bend 
his stubborn heart to deeds of mercy. 

‘* Dear Sir, and gentle husband’”’—she exclaimed—* To do you pleasure, 
in great peril have I crossed the sea; never have I at any time desired 
any boon or favor at your hand ; but now—deny me not, most noble king 
and husband,—in honor of the Son of the Virgin Mary I beseech you,— 
for the love of me, and for the love of thy child that is unborn, I do be- 
seech thee to take mercy of these unhappy men !” 

For ten minutes’ space did Edward gaze in silence, motionless, and 
stern, upon that lovely form, and upon those beaming features, eloquent 
with love and pity. At length his brow slightly relaxed, yet there was no 
softness in his eye, or tone, as he replied. 

‘‘Ha! Gentle Dame! I would you had been as now in any other place. 
Yet have you offered such a prayer to me as I may not deny you. Now 
have it as you will—do with these men as is your pleasure—but let me see 
their countenances never more.” 

Hastily, and as if doubtful of his own resolution, he flung from the tent, 
and, ere a moment had elapsed, was heard shouting to horse, and dashing 
away at a furious gallop; as if to give vent to his passion at being thus 
compelled to forego a deed, which executed would have stamped one of 
the brightest names of English story with the brand of deathless infamy. 

H. 


“OH, BID ME NOT.” 


Oh, bid me not, with smiling eye, 
Relate the cause of all my pain, 

For when you smile, alas! I sigh, 
And when you’re sad, I sigh again. 


The smile, the sigh, from thee that flows, 
Must still a source of anguish be ;— 

Unless the smilie, to bless me, glows, 
Unless the sigh, is breathed for me. 
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LINES WRITTEN AT CALDWELL, 


ON LAKE GEORGE. 


O’er every rock, and valley deep, 

The moonlight beams in quiet sleep : 
The glowing tints of evening bright 
Linger awhile with touching light,— 
A radiant stream, with one faint ray 
Of crimson form the dying day. 

The wind can scarcely bend the heads 
Of starry flowers, upon their beds ; 
And dipping boughs lie still beside 
The gentle ripple of thy tide. 

No human voice, except the song 

Of lonely boatman, borne along, 

Is heard, at this soft hour, to break 
The stillness of the tranquil lake. 

Ah! might I be a thing of air 

To float across thy surface fair, 

To kiss thy flowing waves, and rest, 
With wings of brightness, on thy breast— 
At such a time to take my flight 

To yonder mountain’s golden height ; 
And standing still, with eager eye 
Gaze on the waves, the hills, the sky— 
And know one blissful moment there 
Free from the anguish and the care 
That haunt our weary footsteps here. 


“STILL ON THE DESERT.” 


Still on the desert, dark and lone, 
In vain, with searching sense, I rove, 
To find—sad hope, since thou art gone— 
Some gentle spirit free to love. 


Oh hopeless guest, yet when I droop, 
O’ercome with grief and wan despair, 
Upward I seek the heavenly troop, 
And grieve no more, for thou art there. 


C. E. D. P. 


LINUS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES 


OF 


THE FINE ARTS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE DRAMA, &e. 


by the Rev. 
R. Potter. New Yoik, Harper & Bro- 
thers, 82 Cliff street. No. XIIL. of 
the Family Classical Library. 

Of all the classical poets, A2schylus 
is decidedly our favorite, and no person 
who allows strength, imagination, and 
harmony, to be the choicest and most 
rare ingredients of the art divine, can 
fail to revel with unmingled delight in 
the effusions of the first 'Tragedian. In 
the gigantic boldness of his originality, 
in the wild and supernatural soarings of 
his imagination, the father of the Grecian 
drama is far from being dissimilar to the 
monarch of the English theatre; and if 
he be pronounced inferior in the identity 
and truth of his personifications—for 
who has ever vied with Shakspeare in 
the delineation of character ?—it must 
be remembered that the legitimate aim 
of the Attic muse was to represent men 
as sinned against or sinning, not in com- 
pliance with the dictates of their own 
well or ill-regulated passions, but in 
blind obedience to the absolute decrees 
of an immutable destiny. ‘The heroic 
mind might be virtuous, might struggle 
against temptation, might abhor the in- 
evitable crime, nevertheless, if it have 
been decreed that he shall fall into guilt, 
not all the powers of intellect or of vir- 
tue can avail him against the iron neces- 
sity. But enough of this for the present, 
We have heretofore laid before the pub- 
lic some of our views concerning the 
eldest dramatists of the world, if the un- 
known author of the Hinddi Sacontala 
be omitted ; and may probably be induced 
at some future period, to devote a paper 
to the more ample discussion of the me- 
rits of Dr. Potter’s translation. In this 
place we shall content ourselves with 
observing, that if the translator has not 
always caught the literal meaning, he 
has invariably given in his version the 
spirit of the original ; that his poetry is 
harmonious and correct; and that, al- 
though there are undoubtedly many er- 
rors, both of metre and interpretation, 
which cannot escape the eye of the scho- 


lar, this version is quite sufficiently ac- 
curate, to convey to the reader unskilled 
in the dead languages, a fair idea of the 
peculiar beauties of this wonderful poet, 
With regard to the series in general, we 
have spoken so often and so largely, 
that it is perhaps almost superfluous to 
say anything at present. For a long 
course of years the classics have been 
dead to all but those, who have had the 
means, the time, the talents, and the in- 
clination, to devote to the acquisition of 
languages, useless according to the pre- 
sent scheme of utility. Most, indeed, 
if not all, of the translations now repub- 
lished in the Family Library, have issued 
from the English press ; but, how much 
soever they have been extolled, they have 
been as little read ; and the cause of this 
is evident in the fact that of European 
literati, or perhaps we should do better 
to say of European readers, three fourths 
have been, till a very late period, men 
well acquainted with the tongues of 
Greece and Rome. ‘These, of course, 
would not care to read translations, 
when possessed of the power of reading 
the originals ; and therefore many works 
of undoubted merit have met with no 
encouragement from scholars, and, un- 
less by chance the desire of criticising 
has overcome some solitary individual, 
have been almost, if not totally, neg- 
lected. On this side of the Atlantic, 
however, thikgs are widely different.— 
Few, even among those who pass 
through the routine of academical stu- 
dies, acquire a_ sufliciently accurate 
knowledge of Greck to be enabled to 
read the tragedians with facility, and 
without facility, who can read with plea- 
sure? Still fewer are there, even of 
those whe have acquired in their boyish 
days this enviable facility, who can de- 
vote leisure from the pressure of daily 
business, to the keeping up of the 
dearly-bought, but too cheaply-rated 
learning. All, therefore, or all but an 
exceeding small minority, who desire to 
know anything of those master-spirits, 
who have deservedly becn termed the 
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beacons of ages, must have recourse to 
translations; and it is on this account 
peculiarly desirable, that we should be 
provided with abundance of those aids, 
which can alone guide us to an intimate 
acquaintance with those beauties of an- 
cient days; which—let our utilitarians 
and men of practice rail as they will at 
the waste of time, and waste of labor, 
and waste of energy, so employed—are 
entirely and indispensably necessary to 
the formation of an elegant, a polished, 
and an eloquent writer or speaker in any 
language whatsoever. The Messrs. 
Harpers have done much in this line 
already, and we are induced to suppose, 
from their perseverance in the course 
adopted, that they are reaping the fruits 
of their exertions from an increased 
demand for the articles in question, 
While upon this topic, we cannot for- 
bear adverting to a notice, which has 
met our eyes, of a forthcoming edition 
of the Greek text—with explanatory, 
critical, and philological, notes—of this 
most corrupt and obscure of ancient 
writers, by Professor L. L. Da Ponte. 
Report speaks, it is true, highly of the 
talents of this gentleman, and if he suc- 
ceed in presenting any new light, he 
will indeed merit all and more than all 
that has been spoken in his praise—ne- 
vertheless, the task is an arduous one, 
and after the labors of Wellauer, Blom- 
field, and Scholefield, in very modern 
days, he must be a man of immense 
reading, extraordinary talents, and the 
most intense application, who shall ven- 
ture upon further emendations. Imme- 
diately on the appearance of the work, 
we pledge ourselves to examine it with 
our best discrimination, and till then— 
we wish it all success. 


Torti Frutti. By Prince Puckler 
Muskau. 1 vol. 12mo, New York. Of 
this little volume, which, by the way, we 
have seen honored by most flaming eu- 
logies in some of our periodical contem- 
poraries, we can scarcely command our- 
selves so far as to speak with temper. 
It is as miserable a specimen of flip- 
pancy, ignorance, and self-conceit, as 
ever emanated from the brain of heredi- 
tary dulness, The author is one of that 
rapidly increasing class, which, not con- 
tent with that pretty little eclat that may 
properly be acquired by their effusions in 
the albums of the precieuse ridicules of 
the haute monde, must needs issue forth 
into the wide sphere of public notoriety, 
and shine—God save the mark !—as po- 
litical economists, critics, or philoso- 
phers. This prince was the author, 
some time ago, of a work on the man- 
ners, customs, and institutions, of Eng- 


land,—e work dictated by a sumilar spi- 


rit to that displayed in the remarks of a 
lady ef no agreeable celebrity, on our 
own country; and which became, to a 
certain degree, popular on the European 
continent, for the self-same reason which 
secured some slight fame to Mrs. 'Trol- 
lope; namely, the fear and jealousy en- 
tertained by the readers towards the 
subject of defamation, This work, 
though containing some palpable hits, 
some evident truths, and some just re- 
marks, was nevertheless as a whole, 
vain, false, and flippant. The facts 
were in part correctly stated, the deduc- 
tions drawn therefrom equally ilj-na- 
natured and illogical. So also of Mrs. 
Trollope. The English nobility could 
not discover or appreciate the self-es- 
teemed talents of the German prince! 
The Americans were not to be gulled by 
a vulgar, low, Englishwoman, aping 
the faults and follies of her betters. 
Therefore Prince Puckler satirized the 
English, and Mrs. Trollope abused the 
Americans, In both instances, we are 
happy to say, the slanderers have subse- 
quently given the lie to their own falsely 
acquired reputation, by the issue of 
books, so silly as to prove the incapacity 
of the writers, to do well what is per- 
haps the most difficult of all labors, 
namely, to form on slight acquaintance 
correct estimutes of national character 
and peculiarities. Mrs. Trollope wrote 
The Abbess, and Prince Puckler has sent 
forth Tutti Frutti. As its name would 
imply, this volume is a medley ; but not, 
as it would imply, a medley of the sweet 
and ripe effusions of a well matured un- 
derstanding. It is a medley of corceited 
impertinences, by way of general obser- 
vations; stale and puerile truisms, to fill 
the place of philosophical dicta; and ab- 
surd improbabilities, intended to repre- 
sent personal adventures, but whether 
real or romantic, we are unable even to 
guess. There is a bear story decidedly 
superior in absurdity to any of the snake 
stories which have been going the 
rounds of our dailies with so much suc- 
cess, wherein we learn, among other 
things, that the Moldavian peasants 
talk good French, as well as sundry 
other equally singular facts, warranted 
neither by truth, nature, probability, or 
analogy. If this German sage be a 
man of average understanding, which 
we greatly doubt, he must have been la- 
boring under some awful paroxysm of 
vanity, when he decided on committing 
such nonsense as this,—for in that case 
he must have known it to be nonsense, 
—to the public, presuming, we imagine, 
that his title would screen him from the 
rod of indignant criticism; and so, we 
doubt not, it does in his own loved land 
of legitimacy; but so shall it not here, 
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even if it be ours alone to raise our 
voices against the childish and some- 
times mischievous follies, which are en- 
dured and even lauded when proceeding 
from titled stupidity, while they would 
be condemned to the lowest abyss if per- 
petrated by any individual, not qualified 
to be ignorant or a fool with impunity, 
by the simple fact of being acquainted 
with the name of his progenitors in the 
third or fourth degree. 

Tue Yourn’s Lerrer WRITER, oR 
THE EpistoLtary ART MADE PLAIN AND 
Rasy TO Becinners. By Mrs. John 
Farrar, Bartlett & Raynor, New York, 
It is long since we have met with any 
book, intended for the use of the young, 
on which we can bestow such unquali- 
fied applause as we can upon this little 
volume. Of its extreme utility not a 
moment’s doubt can be entertained, 
when we recall to memory, how very 
few there are of our acquaintance, male 
or female, who write a good letter. 
What a dismal and dreaded task it is, to 
many persons, really capable, from their 
understanding and mental cultivation, of 
performing much higher tasks, to write 
a simple letter to an absent friend. And 
when the long deferred labor is at length 
accomplished, how meagre, how barren, 
how destitute of information, is for most 
part the result! The real cause of this 
absurd apprehension, resulting in still 
more absurd incapacity, is undoubtedly 
ignorance of the true nature of episto- 
lary writing ; for we can boldly, and with- 
out fear of contradiction, assert, that we 
know many men, who, though well able 
to produce a clever and entertaining 
book, could not for their lives write a 
letter superior in character to that of 
some raw schoolboy. It will therefore 
be perceived at once, that the one thing 
wanting to enable 2 pein we will say 
of average mind, and possessing a right 
knowledge of his own language, to 
write fluently, sensibly, and entertain- 
ingly, is a knowledge of the nature of 
what he is about todo, The object of 
Mrs. Farrar in this little volume, is in 
the first place to instruct the youthful 
mind in the simple fact, that there is no- 
thing peculiar, or requiring much care 
or study, in the art of letter-writing ; and 
secondly to furnish it with the means of 
correcting the two opposite extremes of 
tautological redundancy and barren dul- 
ness, which are the most usual defects 
in this style of writing. She has done 
this in a series of conversational scenes 
between a little boy and persons of more 
matured understandings. After an ex- 
planation, on the uncle’s part, of his 
views on the subject of what a letter 
ought to be, the tyro commences opera- 


tions; a letter is produced, and good 
humoredly criticised; another and ano- 
ther in succession meet with the same 
treatment, till all the several and various 
errors of style and matter have been 
treated, that can easily be imagined; not, 
by the way, omitting those which so 
frequently occur in the folding, sealing, 
and directing of that, which, according 
to the nicety or slovenliness of these 
operations, may be pronounced the han- 
diwork of a gentleman or the reverse, at 
a single glance! Away with all physi- 
ognomical, all craniological tests !—suf- 
fer us to feel the bumps—or angles, it is 
all one which—of a man’s letter, and we 
will therefrom prophesy more truly of 
the enclosed matter—-aye, and of the 
character of its composer—than_ the 
eae disciple of Lavater, Gall, or 
purzheim. All the valuable informa- 
tion,—valuable we can assure our read- 
ers, not to children only, but to many 
who, from their ripe years and long pro- 
tracted education, ought to be, but are 
not, without the pale of those to whom 
this work is addressed,—is rendered so 
lively and amusing by the manner in 
which it is conveyed, that many a child 
might read it without apprehending, for 
a moment, that it was intended as a work 
of instruction; an apprehension which, 
in nine out of ten cases, would deter 
him at once from making any use of 
what he considers odious, crabbed, and 
above all things useless. After this 
statement of our opinions, it will of 
course be unnecessary to add that we 
most warmly recommend “The Youth’s 
Letter Writer” to both young and old ; 
it is a book which no mother of a family 
should suffer to be out of the hands of 
her children. The execution is neat, 
and the typography clear and accurate. 
Initia Latina on THE RvuDIMENTS 
or THE Latin Toncuc. By Chas. H. 
Lyon. New-York, Harper and Bro- 
thers.—This neat little volume repre- 
sents, it would seem, the mode in which 
the earlier stéps of the Latin language 
are brought within the reach of the 
younger boys in the Grammar School of 
our city. We have not had the time to 
bestow upon it, which it perhaps merits ; 
but we have glanced over its pages suf- 
ficiently to be able to pronounce it cor- 
rect and plain. In some respects it is 
decidedly clearer,and brought more com- 
pletely within the scope of infantine ca- 
pacities than any preceding edition—we 
particularly allude to the mode of de- 
clension adopted with the adjectives of 
one or two terminations. It has former- 
ly been usual where the nominative con- 
tained three distinct terminations to set 
one under the head of each gender—and 
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where any succeeding case had but one 
termination for all the gonders, to stick 
the single termination in the middle 
under the feminine gender, thus leading 
the learner to imagine that the word was 
capable of three genders in the nomina- 
tive, one in the genitive and dative,two in 
the accurative, &c, This in Mr. Lyon’s 
edition, is easily obviated by the repeti- 
tion of the single termination three times, 
making it evident that the inflexion only, 
and not the modifications, is deficient. 
If we have a decided improvement here, 
we have nevertheless an error, of the 
same nature as that obviated above, in 
the method of affixing synonymous de- 
clensions to the end ef the words de- 
clined through all their branches. For 
instance we have in the third declension 
sermo with all its inflexions of case and 
number as an exainple of the mode of 
varying words whose termination is 0, 
and their increase Onis; after this word 
the learner is told “In like manner de- 
cline Concio—Matro—Histrio— Paro” — 
leaving him of course to conclude that 
he must decline Tyro—Juvno—and some 
twenty similar words in a different man- 
ner. ‘The error is small, inasmuch as 
the insertion of an &c. would have ob- 
viated it; the object being, however, al- 
ways to simplity, it would have been 
well avoided. For the same reason we 
object to the splitting up of the perfect 
indicative into two tenses—Aorist and 
perfect—there existing no diflerence, by 
which the pupil can determine which is 
which, till ke become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with language to be able to 
louk to the context as a clue. Every 
teacher of ordinary ability of course in- 
structs his pupil that the past sense of 
Latin preterit is at one time aorist or un- 
determined, and at another detinite ; and 
this we conceive to be a better mode than 
the encumbering the youthful memory 
with an additional tense, the distinction 
and object of which he will not be able 
to discover on meeting the word either 
in prose or verse, ‘The work is neatly 
yrinted, on good paper, and will doubt- 
be widely circulated, especially 
when it is Known that it has met with 
the approbation of Professor Anthon. 


THE DRAMA, 

Park Tuearre.—Since the issue of 
our last number the whole interior of this 
elegant place of entertainment has been 
entirely refitted, and decorated anew, in 
astyle becoming to the precedence which 
it unquestionably holds among the thea- 
tres of our city, ‘The painting ts in good 
taste, lively without gaudiness, and the 
coup Veuil of the whole is not easily to 
be surpassed or even equalled ino any 
house of its size. We understand that 


it is the determination of the managers, 
that their stage shall shine this winter 
not only by means of the adventitious 
adornments of painting and exterior de- 
coration, but by means of the exertions 
of the ablest performers of native or fo- 
reign extraction. Power, the king of 
Irishmen and prince of good fellows, 1s at 
this moment drawing large audiences, 
and although he purposes to spend the 
mid-winter inthe milder climate of the 
Southern States,it is his intention to play 
one or more future engagements in our 
city, which we are somewhat proud to 
say is the favorite—among Transatlantic 
cities—of this accomplished author, ac- 
tor, and gentleman. By the way we 
perceive another petile comedie is an- 
nounced from his pen; it was attended 
with great success in London, and if equal 
in its attractions to St. Patrick’s Eve, un- 
doubtedly merits universal approbation. 
In addition to the best performer of come- 
dy we have Wallack,the handsome, ener- 
getic, able hero of the melodrama, in 
which he is entirely unsurpassed, while 
in comedy and some Tragic parts he is 
far above mediocrity, although incapable 
of sustaining a comparison with Kemble, 
Young, McCready or our Forrest. We 
see it moreover announced in the co- 
lumns of the daily papers that Sheridan 
Knowles, the Tragedian, and Tragic 
Poet, has also arrived on our shores, 
This gentleman is better known to us as 
the author of several dramas, of great 
though by no means equal merit, than 
by his histrionic fame ; we were not, in- 
deed, aware till very lately that he so far 
resembled the Classic tragedians of old 
as to unite in one person the several qua- 
lifications necessary to the composition 
and representation of the regular drama, 
Mr. Knowles is the author of Virginius, 
William Tell, The Hunchback, and The 
Wiite of Mantua; all of these have met 
with very considerable success, some of 
them indeed with more than they are, in 
our opinion, quite entitled to; though 
they all bear evident impress of a poetic 
mind. 

In addition to the two stars alread 
mentioned, and as it were to fill the voi 
caused by the retirement of Miss Kem- 
ble from the stage, Miss Phillips, a 
young lady of eminent talcats and beau- 
ty, is about to commence an engagement 
at this theatre without delay. English 
critics have spoken of her in the most 
rapturous terms, and some have even 
pronounced her superior to any actress, 
who has appeared since the days of Miss 
O'Neil; to whose style of acting, it is 
said, that she very nearly approaches ; be 
this as it may, we doubt not but her re- 
ception will be as enthusiastic as she 
could herself desire. 
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